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New  Alumni 
Director 

Kimberley  Kaiser-Anstee 
'88  was  named  director  of 
alumni  and  parent  programs 
in  July. 

A  magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  Lycoming.  Mrs. 
Kaiser-Anstee  has  a 
master's  degree  in  public 
relations  from  the  S.I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  at  Syracuse 
University.  She  was  most 
recently  the  coordinator  of 
community  relations  for  The 
Susquehanna  Health  System. 

Mrs.  Kaiser-Anstee  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Lycoming 
County  Tourist  Promotion 
Agency's  Executive  Board. 

She  replaced  Kathy 
Zechman  GaNung  "83  who 
has  relocated  to  Camp 
Hill  with  husband  Mark 
GaNung  "85  and  daughter, 
Anna,  bom  last  January. 
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LYCOMING  TAKES  A 


n  the  name  of 
advanced  technol- 
ogy, Tom  Henninger 
and  Steve  Hamm, 
along  with  Taimur 
Mirza  '96,  Jeremy 
Fertig  "97,  and  Gabriel 
Cendoma  "96  spent  the 
summer  pulling  cables 
through  dark  and  dirty  crawl 
spaces  in  the  basements  and 
ceilings  of  Long  Hall, 
Asbuiy,  Skeath  and  Williams. 
Virtually  all  of  the  faculty 
and  administrative  offices,  as 
well  as  over  60%  of  the 
residence  hall  rooms,  are 
networked  with  the  remain- 
ing portion  to  be  linked  by 
fall  of  1996.  This  will 
complete  a  project  that  was 
begun  in  1992  when  the 
College  resolved  to  give  its 
students  the  benefits  of  the 
information  superhighway. 

David  Heffner  joined  the 
staff  of  Lycoming  College 
the  fall  of  1994  in  a  newly 
created  position  of  Associate 
Dean  and  Director  of 
Communications  Technology. 
Heffner"s  job  was  to  put 
together  a  network  plan, 
connect  the  campus  to  the 
Internet,  network  the 
campus,  and  educate  the 
faculty  and  staff  on  how  to 
use  the  system. 

"This  past  year  has  been  a 
pretty  fast  ride,'"  he  admits. 
"There  has  actually  been  a 
better  acceptance  of  the 
technologies  than  what  I  had 
been  led  to  believe."" 

Last  year,  his  office  offered 
75  workshops  on  1 2  different 
subjects,  ranging  from  word- 


Taimur  Mirza  '96 
U  the  summer 
tworking  the 
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processing  and  spread 
sheets  to  electronic 
mail.  World  Wide 
Web  and  more  to 
faculty  and  staff 
members.  Every 
student  who  signed  up 
for  an  e-mail  account 
received  training  as  well 

In  addition,  the  office  has 
set  up  a  Help  Desk  that 


answers  questions 
as  they  arise — 
from  reminding  a 
staff  member  of  a 
password  to 
recovering  lost  files. 

Apart  from  the 
greater  ease  of 
communication,  the 
College's  network 
allows  the  college 


community  to  share 
equipment,  such  as 
laser  printers,  as  well  as 
software  programs. 

With  the  network  comes  a 
whole  series  of  new  chal- 
lenges. "First  of  all,  the 
Internet  is  not  free,"  Heffner 
asserts.  "That  is  a  big 
misconception."  The 
College  pays  thousands  of 
dollars  per  year  to  a  consor- 
tium of  Pennsylvania 
Colleges  called  "Prepnet" 
for  the  service  contract 
with  a  carrier  such  as 
MCI.  There  is  also  the       ^ 
investment  in  special 
communications  equip-         ■ 
ment,  the  College's  Internet 
computer,  and  the  labor  of 
people  necessary  to  keep  the 
system  working. 

■'The  cost  of  this  step  up 
in  communications  technol- 
ogy. Heffner  estimates,  is 
close  to  $  1 ,000,000  over  the 
last  three  years.  Not  all  of 
this  money  came  out  of  the 
College's  operating  budget. 
The  College  was  greatly 
helped  with  a  gift  of  IBM 
computers  through  Burke 
Veley  "60. 

In  addition,  the  commit- 
ment to  communications 
technology  doesn't  end 
with  the  initial  capital 
expenditures.    "It"s  not 
a  one-time  thing.  The 
system  needs  constant 
upgrading  and  mainten- 
ance,"" says  Heffner. 
The  College  spends 
close  to  $75,000  each 
year  in  replacing 
computer  hardware 
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ABOUT 

DAVID 

H  E  F  F  N  E  R                 | 

■ 

David  Heffner  had 
13  years  of  experience 
in  computer  technol- 
ogy before  joining  the 
staff  of  Lycoming 
College  in  the  summer 
of  1994.  He  had  been 
a  partner  in  a  chain  of 
5  computer  stores, 
then  owned  his  own 
computer  consulting 
business.  Since  1988, 
he  had  also  been 
managing  the  network 
of  7,500-student 
Bloomsburg  Univer- 
sity while  completing 
a  master's  degree. 
Heffner  is  also  a 
composer  of  elec- 
tronic music.  His 
undergraduate  degree 
is  in  agronomy.  For 
the  first  five  years 
after  college,  he  owned 
and  ran  a  registered 
Holstein  dairy  opera- 
tion and  was  featured 
in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  as  well  as 
other  magazines.  Even 
then  he  was  consult- 
ing with  farmers  on 
computerized  farming. 


This  year, 
for  example,  the 
College  wrote  a  check  for 
$350,000  to  replace  its 
administrative  software — the 
former  software  company 
having  gone  out  of  business. 

When  the  costs  of  the  tech- 
nology are  totalled,  Lycoming 
students  are  well  served. 
Students  have  unlimited  use 
of  the  Internet  for  just  $15  a 
month.  The  fee  goes  toward 
the  support  staff  and  software 
related  to  the  residential 
network. 

Lycoming's  decision  to 
make  a  major  investment  in 
technology  was  made  after 
considerable  deliberation. 
"Computer  technology  is 
cuiTently  a  major  way  in 
which  we  can  enhance  our 
academic  program,"  says  John 
F.  Piper,  Jr.,  the  College's 
dean.  "Computers  give  our 
students  access  to  more 
information  with  greater 
speed  and  ease  which  makes 
Lycoming  very  competitive 
with  other  institutions." 


THE  FUTURE 


The 
future  also 
points  toward  more  interactive 
video.  "There  will  probably 
come  a  time  when  a  combi- 
nation of  media  will  be 
received  through  a  single 
transport...  and  that  may  well 
be  the  computer,  rather  than 
the  television."  says  Heffner. 

"The  challenge  for  the 
future  will  be  to  keep  aligning 
the  plans  of  technology  with 
the  strategic  plans  of  the 
College  to  continue  to  prepare 
our  students  for  the  future." 


IMPACT  ON 
ACADEMICS 


Steve  Cani\'tii;i;iii  (Direelar  of 
Academic  Coinpiiring  and  End  User 
Support)  teaches  a  class  on  accessing 
the  World  Wide  Web. 


(21  Professor  Gary  Hafer  has 
designed  a  new  English 
course  "Writing  for 
Electronic  Publications." 
Students  perform  writing 
assignments  for  a  number 
of  fictitious  clients  using 
graphics  as  well  as  words 
to  communicate.  Their 
assignments  also  reflect 
the  times.  They  include 
self-promotional  litera- 
tures, a  personal  resume 
as  well  as  such  client 
assignments  as  writing  an 
annual  report.  With  the 
new  ease  of  publication  and 
the  speed  with  which  ideas 
can  be  put  on  paper,  literacy 
increases,  Hafer  explains. 

121  Biology  professor  Jack 
Diehl,  Jr.  uses  the  computer 
to  "read"  laboratory  instru- 
ments and  to  process  the 
data.  The  technology  was 
developed  by  Diehl  and 
Angstadt  ia 
s.  In  fact,  thel 
metl^^^gy  was  pub- 

science  andi 


The  one  thing  that 
Heffner  is  sure  of  is  that 
changing  technology  will 
continue  to 
impact  the 
College.  For 
example,  he 
expects  to 
see  a  drop  in 
the  price  of 
portable 
computers 
in  the  next 
couple  of 
years.  "Does 
this  mean 
that  we  will 
want  to 
have  net- 
work con- 
nections in 
desks?"  he 
asks. 
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Diehl  and  Angstadt 
received  responses  from 
all  over  the  world. 

O  In  business,  Dr.  Arthur 
Stemgold's  students 
use  e-mail  to 
communicate  with  each 
other  and  the  professor, 
search  the  World  Wide 
Web  for  Census  Bureau 
information  to  compare 
different  geographic 
markets,  and  create  tables 
and  graphs  for  their  market 
research  presentations. 

(2]  Art  professor  Lynn 

Estomin  offers  courses  on 
computer  graphics  for  both 
print  and  electronic  media. 

121  Dr.  Santu  de  Silva  has  his 
students  in  Math  234 
(Foundations)  discuss 
mathematical  concepts 
through  e-mail  with 
students  in  Seattle-based 
Pacific  University. 

El  Students  of  Dr.  Mehrdad 
iresehee  test  hypoth^ 
Feses  and  forecast  econog 
data  using  a  software  ^ 
program  called  TSP.i 


Technology  Yes... 

BRITISH  PROF.  ADDRESSES  LYCOMING  FRESHMEN 


On  their  first  day  at 
college,  Lycoming  College 
freshmen  sat  under  the  green 
trees  on  the  Upper  Quad  and 
heard  a  British  sociologist 
talk  about  the  things  they 
will  need  to  know  in  the  next 
millennium.  Dr.  Robert 
Dingwall,  who  is  head  of  the 
School  of  Social  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Nottingham, 
cautioned  the  students  that 
"technology  is  never  a 
substitute  for  the  excitement 
of  human  experience." 

He  went  on  to  say,  in 
part.... 

"In  the  age  of  the  infor- 
mation superhighway,  why 
did  we  spend  so  much  money 
moving  people  around  the 
country,  constructing 
expensive  buildings  to  teach 
them  in  and  employing  a 
large  number  of  faculty? 

"Couldn't  the  finest 
lectures  from  the  most 

famous 
profes- 


world's  greatest  universities 
be  sent  out  across  the  Internet 
so  that  everyone  got  the  best 
in  their  own  homes? 

"Actually,  this  is  a  very 
old  question.  I  am  sure  that 
people  were  asking  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  printing 
developed.  Why  go  to  Paris 
or  Oxford  or  Padua  when 
you  could  stay  at  home  and 
read  the  greatest  academics' 
ideas  in  a  book? 

"The  success  of  the 
human  species  is  closely 
associated  with  the  vaiiation 
from  one 
group  to 
another. 
This  creates 
a  wealth  of 
possibilities 
for  change 
and  adapt- 
ation. 

"Many 
of  the  most 
important 
things  that 
you  will 
learn  in  the 
next  four 
years  come 
from  your 


relationships  with  each 
other. 

"I  see  no  way  in  which 
these  lessons  can  be  learnt 
from  the  most  interactive 
of  electronic  media.  The 
Internet  is  so  vast  that 
you  can  get  lost  or,  more 
precisely,  you  can  choose 
to  hide.  You  can  avoid  the 
challenges  that  you  meet 
every  day  in  a  real  commu- 
nity of  learning.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  discovered  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  then 
the  Internet  is  also  a 
wonderful  place  to  surf,  to 
seek  out  new  people  and 
experiences,  to  trade  ideas 
and  make  friends  around 
the  world.  But  the  tech- 
nology in  itself  is  inert  and 
lifeless.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  active 
engagement  of  one  person 
with  another,  for  the 
danger  and  excitement  and 
fun  of  dealing  directly 
with  another  human  being. 

"It  is  no  substitute  for 
watching  the  sun  set  from 
Sacre  Coeur  in  Paris  or 
smelling  a  Durian  fruit  in 
Singapore  or  biting  back 
the  cold  of  a  winter's  night 
in  St.  Petersburg.  There  is 
far  more  to  learning  than 
watching  pictures  on  a 
screen  because  there  is  far 
more  to  life  itself." 

Robert  Dingwall 

Dingwall  is  the  author  or 
editor  of  16  books  and  43 
research  articles.  He  has  held 
various  research  posts  at  both 
Oxford  University  (Oxford, 
England)  and  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 


Librarian  Janet 


INFORMATION 

LITERACY 


ust  because  a  student 
knows  how  to  surf  the 
Internet  or  weave  his  way 
through  the  World  Wide 
Web,  doesn't  mean  he  or 
she  is  going  to  write  a 
better  term  paper. 
There  is  a  difference 
between  computer  Hteracy 
and  information 
literacy,  cautions 
Janet  McNeil 
Hurlbert,  associ- 
ate professor  and 
head  of  instruc- 
tional library 
services  of 
the  John  G. 
Snowden 
Library. 
Libraries  were 
once  the  ultimate 
source,  and 
librarians  were  once 
the  "World  Wide 


Web"  of  the  book  and  journal 
world — the  instrument  linking 
students  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion. But  with  the  explosion  of 
information  that  comes  with 
new  computer  technology,  the 
role  of  librarians  has  changed. 

There  are  all  kinds  of 
libraries  and  librarians  to  serve 
different  needs,  but  an  aca- 
deme library  should  be  a 
teaching  library.  That's  the 
perspective  of  Janet  Hurlbeil. 
She  and  her  staff  teach  over 
125  classes  a  year,  working 
closely  with  faculty  in  16 
subject  areas. 

Instruction  is  not  always 
helping  a  student  research  a 
term  paper.  "The  library  is  a 
metaphor  for  culture  and 
community — you  can  have 
voices  speak  to  you  from 
across  the  generations," 
explains  Prof.  Hurlbert. 


For  example.  Dr.  Fred  Wild, 
mass  communication,  has 
students  take  on  carefully 
researched  roles  of  society's 
components;  African-Ameri- 
cans, women,  white  middle- 
aged  men,  and  disabled.  Using 
the  researched  information  as 
background,  the  students  inter- 
act with  each  other  in  an  open 
dialogue  on  a  number  of  topics. 
Prof.  Edward  Henninger's 
business  administration  class 
researches  a  real  problem — 
sexual  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  for  example — and 
writes  a  memo  on  it  for  a 
hypothetical  senior  executive. 

English  professor  Dr. 
Darby  Lewes  puts  some  time 
pressure  on  her  students:  they 
must  find  out  everything  they 
can  about  a  particular  person 
in  45  minutes  and  then  write  it 
up  in  the  next  30  minutes. 
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"Infomiation  literacy  is 
the  question,  now,"  says  Mrs. 
Hurlben.  We  try  to  teach 
students  how  to  find  it, 
analyze  it,  and  use  it." 
Looking  around  at  a  half 
dozen  computer  terminals, 
she  shakes  her  head.  "I  think 
students  are  beginning  to 
feel  overwhelmed  by  the 
quantity  of  information 
available,  so  there  are  now 
more  inherent  problems  in 
selection  of  information," 
she  says. 

Technology  is  going  to 
change  traditional  scholarship 
in  some  other  very  imf)ortant 
ways.  How  do  you  document 
information  when  it  may 
come  through  a  number  of 
sources  and  may  have  been 
changed  in  process?  And 


Janet  Hurlbert 


In  addition  to  her  work  in  the  Snowden 
Library.  Janet  Hurlbert  collaborates  with 
teaching  faculty  in  many  departments  at 
Lycoming  to  spread  the  word  about  infomi- 
ation literacy  through  publication  and 
presentations  at  major  conferences.  She 
has  co-authored  articles  with  Lycoming 
faculty  which  have  appeared  in  the  journals. 
Writing  and  Learning  and  Research 
Strategies.  In  collaboration  with  Dr  Fred 
Wild,  she  has  presented  workshops  on 
"Active  Learning  Experiences  Related  to 
Acquiring.  Using  and  Evaluating  Infomia- 
tion" at  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on 
Advancing  Teaching  in  College  Class- 
rooms and  Campus  Cultures,  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  System  of  Higher 
Education,  and  at  the  Sixth  Intemational 
Conference  on  the  First  Year  Experience, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Most  recently,  she  and  Prof.  Ed 
Henninger  presented  a  workshop  on 
"Critical  Thinking  and  Infonnation 
Across  the  Business  Curriculum"  at  a 
conference  on  "Integrating  Critical 
Think  Across  the  College  Curriculum," 
sponsored  by  The  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology.  She  has  been  on  the  faculty 
of  Lycoming  College  since  1985.  She 
holds  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Denver. 


how  do  you  footnote  the 
World  Wide  Web?  How  do 
you  know  how  reliable  your 
information  is  when  you  may 
not  know  the  true  source? 
These  are  the  new  questions. 
Even  with  networking  and 
all  the  talk  about  cyberspace. 
Prof  Hurlbert  does  not  believe 
that  the  physical  space  of  the 
library  will  cease  to  exist. 
Although  the  College  is 
working  toward  the  goal  of 
Intemet  access  from  every 
residence  hall  room.  Hurlbert 
questions  the  pedagogical 
value  of  each  student  sitting 
alone  in  his  or  her  room 
looking  at  a  screen. 

"What  kind  of  a  campus 
community  do  we  want?  A 
lot  of  good  things  happen  in 
the  library.  I'd  hate  to  have  the 
give  and  take 
of  researching 
information 
taken  away," 
she  says.  It's 
this  give  and 
take  that  helps 
Lycoming 
students  hone 
their  research 
skills,  she 
believes. 
"I  find 
students 
coming  back 
from  an 
internship  or  a 
first  job  and 
telling  me  that 
they  were  able 
to  complete  an 
assignment 
because  they 
knew  how  to 
research  the 
information," 
says  Hurlbert. 
"I  think  this 
information 
literacy  gives 
our  students 
the  edge  in 
the  work- 
place." ▲ 


HELP  A  LYCOMING 


he  Career  Development  Center  asks  alumni  to 
keep  Lycoming's  recent  or  future  graduates  in 
mind  as  you  see  or  hear  of  career  opportunities 
within  your  organization,  or  profession.  Please  send 
the  Career  Development  Center  news  of  any  position 
openings  of  which  you  become  aware.  The  Career  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Lycoming  provides  many  services  to  quickly 
and  efficiently  connect  employers  with  qualified  applicants. 

Resume  Referral  Service:  Simply  call  or  fax  the  Career 
Development  Center  and  we  will  use  our  database  to  provide 
you  with  the  names  and  or  resumes  of  qualified  applicants. 

Position  Opening  Announcements:  The  Career  Develop- 
ment Center  can  promote  your  position  opening  to  its  12,000 
alumni  over  the  Job  Hotline,  or  to  the  College  community 
via  job  listings,  or  direct  correspondence. 

On-Campus  Recruitment:  On-Campus  recmitment  visits 
can  maximize  your  effectiveness  and  minimize  your  wasted 
time  by  bringing  8-10  candidates  to  you  in  Career  Develop- 
ment Center.  On-Campus  recruiting  is  extremely  popular  for 
prescreening  candidates  and  for  conducting  initial  interviews. 

Career  Development  Center 

Lycoming  College 
Campus  Box  154 
Williamsport,  PA   17701 
Phone:(717)321-4034 
Toll  Free:  (800)  345-3920 
Fax:(717)321-4236 

While  hiring  Lycoming  graduates  is  good  for  the  bottom 
line,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
helping  a  young 
person  get 
started  in  life. 

This  is  an  import-       ^'^..'^  ^ 
ant  opportunity 
for  you  to  start  a 
Lycoming  grad- 
uate up  the 
ladder  of 
success. 


Monday 

Thursday: 

Bam 

-  7pm 

Friday:              | 

Sam  - 

4:30  pm        1 

a 


s  a  fairly  new 
discipline, 
computer 
science  is  still 


defining  itself,  changing 
even  as  the  technology 
changes.  At  Lycoming 
College,  the  computer  science 
major  reflects  the  influence 
of  both  its  parent  discipline 
(mathematics)  and  Lycoming's 
liberal  arts  mission. 

"You  get  a  very  different 
flavor  when  the  program 
grows  out  of  a  different 
academic  area,"  explains  Dr. 
David  Haley,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematical  Sciences.  "If 
the  program  grew  out  of  an 
engineering  school,  the  focus 
might  be  on  hardware  design. 
If  it  grew  out  of  a  business 
school,  the  focus  might  be 
systems  management." 

"At  Lycoming,"  Haley 
adds,  "students  get  a  founda- 
tional approach  to  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  discipline. 
For  instance,  we  are  more 
concerned  with  having  the 
students  gain  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  methodologies 
of  programming  rather  than  a 
superficial  exposure  to  a  large 
^^^^^^^^_    number  of 


program- 
ming lan- 
guages." 

"I  think 
we  offer  a 
balance 
between 
theory  and 
applica- 
tion," says 
Dr.  Santu 
deSilva, 
another 
member  of 
the  depart- 
ment. "For 
^^^^^^^^^    example, 
students  learn  not  only  how 
to  use  and  apply  databases 
but  also  the  theoretical 
concepts  underlying  all 
databases." 


"Our 

graduates 

advance 

more 

quickly 

than  their 

peers  in 

both 

academia 

and  in 

industrv.** 


"Lycoming  has  always 
had  a  very  liberal  arts 
approach  to  computer 
science,"  adds  Dr.  Richard 
Weida,  current  chairperson  of 
the  Department  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences.  This  liberal 
arts  approach  is  in  line  with 
an  industry  that  is  changing 
significantly.  "Experience 
shows  that  our  graduates 
advance  more  quickly  than 
their  peers  in  both  academia 
and  in  industry." 


"Students  in  computer 
science  are  expected  to  have 
good  communications  skills," 
says  department  member  Dr. 
Gene  Sprechini.  A  writing 
mtensive  course  in  the  major 
helps  to  prepare  them  for  one 
of  the  most  important  jobs  in 
the  computer  industry  — 
writing  explanatory  manuals 
for  different  audiences. 

Dr.  Bahram  Golshan,  who 
teaches  many  of  the  advanced 
computer  courses,  sees  an 
increased  interest  in  computer 
science  by  students.  While 
the  number  of  majors  has 
remained  constant,  more  stu- 
dents are  pursuing  a  com- 
puter science  minor.  Golshan 
has  an  explanation  for  the 
increased  interest.  "More 
students  are  familiar  with 
computers  and  computer 
software.  Everything  from 
playing  computer  games  to 


Lycoming  students 
are  succeeding  in 
getting  jobs  with 
real  potential. 


using  computer  applications 
in  their  courses  makes 
today's  students  more  aware 
of  the  potential  of  computer 
science." 

"Of  course,  computer 
science  is  more  than  playing 
computer  games.  Success  in 
computer  science  requires 
strong  reasoning  skills,"  says 
Golshan.  "And  the  students 
also  need  patience,"  Golshan 
cautions.  "Patience  and 
discipline  are  true  virtues  of  a 
computer  science  major. 
Designing,  writing,  and 
testing  a  program  can 
consume  many  hours." 
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There  has  also  been  a 
change  in  the  way  computer 
science  courses  are  taught. 
Once  characterized  by 
students  working  individually, 
students  now  often  work  on 
projects  collectively  as  a 
team.  This  teaching  method 
more  closely  parallels  real 
workplace  situations. 

In  addition.  Lycoming  has 
been  able  to  give  its  students 
an  even  better  feel  for  actual 
workplace  situations  through 
good  internships.  For  example, 
Nicole  Nyman  Franquet  "94 
spent  a  semester  at  CoreStates 
Financial  Corporation  in 
Philadelphia  where  she  turned 
the  experience  into  a  full-time 
position  after  graduation. 
Now  a  system  specialist,  she 
supports  and  administers  the 
bank's  Wide  Area  Network. 

For  his  internship,  Chad 
Liebenguth  '95  designed 


Lycoming's  "Web  site"  (the 
documents  and  electronic 
links  that  make  up  Lycoming's 
"homepage"  on  the  World 
Wide  Web).  Now  a  computer 
programmer  with  AETNA  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  he  is  an 
application  developer  for 
Windows  3.1  and  Windows 
95.  He  feels  his  competitive 
edge  in  getting  the  job  at 
AETNA  was  using  the  latest 
software  in  his  database  class 
at  Lycoming — in  his  case, 
Microsoft  Access — and 
his  class  in  "Chaos  and 
Fractals"  that  used  Visual 
Basic,  a  computer  language 
he  uses  on  the  job. 

Other  Lycoming  students 
are  succeeding  in  getting  jobs 
with  real  potential.  Michelle 
Meyers  '95  is  also  with 
AETNA  but  at  its  Hartford 
headquarters.  Ann  Doud  '93 
is  testing  software  at 


l)i.  Spifihiiu  lu'lpi  a  student  luivifiiitc  it  coiiipiiter  system. 


North.star,  a  small,  growing 
company  in  Elmira,  N.Y.. 

Shane  Riddell  '92  is  now 
at  Advanced  Automation 
Association  in  Exton,  Pa., 
after  completing  a  master's 
degree  in  applied  mathemat- 
ics at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  As  lead  software 
engineer,  Riddell  designs 


software  for  manufacturing 
processes.  Riddell  finds  that 
the  general  problem-solving 
skills  he  developed  from  all 
the  math  courses  at  Lycoming 
are  helpful.  "It's  always 
something  new,"  says  Riddell, 
which  is  probably  the  greatest 
truth  about  the  discipline.  A 


The  current 
fighting  in  ex- 
Yugoslavia 
gains  clarity  if  we  look 
at  it  as  the  Third  Balkan 
War — a  series  of 
purposeful,  planned 
moves  to  enlarge  the 
power  and  territory  of 
the  Serbian  state,  rather 
than  the  chaotic  "mess" 
depicted  in  the  news 
media.  The  first  two 
Balkan  wars  also  offer 
some  clues  as  to  how 
the  third  might  end. 

The  media  focus  us 
too  narrowly  on  Bosnia, 
as  if  that  were  the  only 
problem  in  the  region. 
The  Serb-Croat  fight  is 
deemed  more  or  less 
settled.  This  is  seri- 
ously deceptive,  for 
Croatia  and  Bosnia  are 
simply  different  fronts 
of  the  same  war,  the 
Third  Balkan  War. 

The  First  Balkan 
War  of  1912-1913 
concerned  how  big 
Ottoman  Turkey's 
holdings  in  Europe 
should  be  and  ended 
when  a  military 
coalition  pushed  Turkey 
back  to  is  present 
comer  of  Europe.  The 
Second  Balkan  War  of 
1913  concerned  how 
big  Bulgaria  should  be 
and  ended  when  a 
military  coalition  forced 
Bulgaria  to  give  up  its 
recent  conquests.  The 
Third  Balkan  War  now 
concerns  how  big  Serbia 
should  be  and  will  likely  end 
when  a  military  coalition 
forces  Serbia  to  give  up  some 
or  all  of  its  recent  conquests. 

The  first  two  Balkan  wars 
were  to  some  extent  evidence 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  great- 
power  balance  that  had  kept 
general  peace  in  Europe, 
albeit  with  increasing 
difficulty,  for  a  century.  The 
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When  Mike  Roskin  was 

visiting  professor  at  the 

U.S.  Army  War  College  in 

CarUsIe,  PA,  from  1991  to 

1994,  he  offered  courses 

in  Balkan  security  and 

visited  the  area.  This  essay, 

adapted  from  his  longer 

article,  "The  Third  Balkan 

War,  and  How  It  Will  End" 

in  Parameters,  the  War 

College's  quarterly. 

Autumn  1994,  was 

written  after  his  most 

recent  visit,  to  Croatia  and 

Slovenia,  in  the  spring  of 

1994.  In  an  epilogue,  here 

below,  Roskin  offers  his 

most  recent  thoughts  on 

the  war,  which  he  also 

presented  to  the  Army's 

Special  Operations 

Command  at  Ft.  Bragg, 

N.C.,  in  October. 
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Dr.  Michael  Roskin 


Third  Balkan  War  broke  out 
in  1991  as  Yugoslavia 
disintegrated,  which  to  some 
degree  reflected  the  end  of 
the  superpower  duo-poly  that 
had  kept  Europe  in  peaceful 
though  tense  equilibrium  for 
more  than  four  decades. 


The  present  Balkan  war 
began  when  a  conservative 
Serbian  coalition  in  Belgrade, 
led  by  Serbian  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  and 
including  the  commanders  of 
the  old  Yugoslavian  army, 
decided  to  use  all  means  fair 
and  foul  to  keep  Yugoslavia 
together  and  under  Belgrade's 
tutelage.  Serbia  always  had 


seen  itself  as  the  heroic 
molder  and  pillar  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  most  of 
Yugoslavia's  civil  and 
military  officers  were 
Serbs.  Accordingly,  a 
great  many  federal  jobs 
were  at  stake. 

The  first  fighting 
fiared  in  mid- 1991  as 
Slovenia,  the  rich 
northwest  corner  of  old 
Yugoslavia,  declared  its 
independence  and 
moved  to  take  over 
border  posts.  In  a  few 
days  of  fighting  with 
a  few  dozen  killed  (only 
14  of  them  Slovenes), 
the  Jugoslovenska 
Narodna  Armija  (JNA, 
Yugoslav  Peoples 
Army)  decided  to  with- 
draw, at  least  for  the 
moment.  After  they  had 
taken  care  of  Croatia, 
which  separates 
Slovenia  from  the  rest  of 
Yugoslavia,  they  would 
have  secure  lines  of 
communication  by 
which  to  retake 
Slovenia. 

But  Croatia,  which 
declared  its  indepen- 
dence at  the  same  time, 
put  up  unexpected 
resistance  although  it 
was  terribly  out-gunned 
by  the  regular  Yugoslav 
(i.e.,  Serbian)  anny. 
"When  the  war  began, 
the  Serbs  had  as  many 
tanks  as  we  had  rifles," 
say  Croatian  officers, 
who  also  claim  that  a 
few  hundred  armed 
Croatian  civilians  held  oft'  a 
large  Yugoslav  army  force 
attacking  Vukovar  for  weeks. 
"Vukovar  is  our  Alamo," 
intone  Croatian  officers. 

Nonetheless,  with  plentiful 
manpower  and  munitions, 
Serbian  forces  took  from 
Croatia  what  Belgrade 
decided  were  areas  of  Serb 
settlement:  Eastern  Slavonia 


'-« 
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(including  Vukovar),  a  spur  of 
Western  Slavonia,  and  the 
large  bulge  of  Krajina  that 
curves  around  Bosnia  and 
pushes  toward  the  coast. 

Historical 
Bacliground 

Contrary  to  what  the 
media  tell  us,  the  fighting  in 
Yugoslavia  does  not  trace 
back  to  ancient  ethnic  hatreds. 
The  hatreds  are  relatively 
recent  and  hyped  by  manipu- 
lative politicians  on  all  sides. 
Most  of  Krajina  did  have  a 
Serbian  majority  stemming 
from  at  least  the  late  1 7th 
century,  when  Serbs  fled 
Ottoman  territory  and 
received  lands  from  the 
Habsburgs  to  serve  as  settler- 
soldiers  on  the  military  front- 
ier that  separated  the  two 
warring  empires  for  two 
centuries.  Under  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire.  Serbs  and 
Croats  in  this  region  lived 
together  for  centuries  with- 
out violence.  Ethnic  rela- 
tions in  Titoist  Yugoslavia 
were  not  bad.  (To  be  sure,  if 
you  said  otherwise,  you 
could  do  jail  time.)  In  areas 
of  mixed  Serb  and  Croat 
settlement,  as  in  Krajina  and 
Bosnia,  the  rate  of  intermar- 
riage was  quite  high. 


Serbs  now  regard 
Croats  as  natural- 
born  fascists.  .  . 
Croats  now  regard 
Serbs  as 
non-European 
barbarians. 


This  ethnic  cleansing  was 
not  a  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  hatred  but  rather  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  media 
cainpaign  that  has  now 
produced  a  climate  of  extreme 
ethnic  stereotyping  on  all 
sides.  Serbs  now  regard 
Croats  as  natural-bom  fascists 
who  strive  pathetically  to 
imitate  Germans  and 
Austrians.  Serbs  see 
themselves  as  the  histori- 
cally aggrieved  party,  as 
brave  and  sturdy 
defenders  of  an  authentic 
Slavic  culture  against  Turks 
and  Teutons  alike.  Croats 
now  regard  Serbs  as  non- 
European  barbarians  who 
lived  so  long  under  the  Turks 
they  became  like  them. 
Croats  regard  themselves  as 
Central  European  rather 
than  Balkan  and  heirs  to 
centuries  of  Habsburg 


high  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Outsiders  can't  tell 
them  apart. 

Historically,  Serbs  consid- 
ered Bosnia  part  of  Serbia. 
Serbs  do  not  regard  Bosnian 
Muslims  as  a  separate  nation- 
ality but  as  treasonous  Serbs 
who  "turned 
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Turk"  over  the  centuries  for 
personal  gain. 

In  1992  Bosnian  Serbs, 
armed  and  prepared  well  in 
advance  by  the  JNA,  declared 
their  own  Serbian  Republic  of 
Bosnia  even  before  a  Muslim- 
led  (but  multiethnic)  Bosnian 
government  declared  its 
independence.  The  Bosnian 
Muslims  desper- 
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such  an  offer  only 
if  they  felt  they 
had  more  to  lose 
by  continued 
fighting,  and  they 
do  not.   For  the 
war  to  end  by 
negotiation  that 
leaves  a  Greater 
Serbia  along  its 
present  lines  is  out 
of  the  question. 
Croats  and  Bosnian 
Muslims  will  not 
ratify  the  existing 
status  quo  unless 
faced  with  immi- 
nent annihilation. 
And  time  may  be 
on  their  side. 


ately  wish  to  overthrow 
Serbian  power;  otherwise  the 
Muslims  are  trapped  in  a  few 
towns  surrounded  by — and 
indiscriminately  shelled  by — 
Serbian  artillery. 

In  the  meantime,  Serbia 
may  be  weakening.  Although 
it  has  one  of  the  largest  armies 
in  Europe,  morale  problems 
have  appeared,  and  many 
young  Serbs  emigrate  to 
avoid  conscription.  Con- 
spicuously weak  is  Serbian 
infantry  (which  obviously 
requires  high  morale):  Serbs 
would  rather  lob  artillery  and 
mortar  rounds  into  their 
opponents'  positions.  Under 
an  admittedly  leaky  economic 
embargo,  Serbian  industry 
has  all  but  collapsed.  The 
economy  depends  on  the 
remittances  of  Serbs  working 
abroad,  chiefly  in  Germany; 
indeed,  the  new  Serbian  cur- 
rency is  tied  to  the  mark  in 
the  hope  of  limited  inflation. 

Scenario  for 
the  Future 

The  first  phase  was  the 
fighting  that  accompanied 
the  independence  declara- 
tions of  Slovenia,  Croatia, 
and  Bosnia.  The  second 


phase  is  likely  to  see  the 
Croatian  pushback  of 
Serbian-held  territories,  as 
the  Serbs  become  tied  down 
in  renewed  fighting  in 
Bosnia. 

The  Third  Balkan  War  is 
likely  to  end  only  when 
Serbian  power  is  insufficient 
to  retain  current  Serbian 
territorial  holdings,  which 
are  trimmed  back  by 
force  of  arms.  Belgrade 
will  take  peace  opportuni- 
ties seriously  only  when 
it  realizes  that  Serbia 
is  overextended,  its 
economy  is  ruined 
its  young  men 
flee  that  draft, 
and  it  faces 
too  many 
enemies  at 
once. 

If  Serbia 
wished  to, 

could  it  call  off  the  war? 
Could  it  keep  its  present 
conquests  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia  and  say,  "All  right, 
we  have  enough.  We  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  with 
Zagreb  and  Sarajevo  to 
make  our  territorial  hold- 
ings permanent"?  Zagreb 
and  Sarajevo  would  accept 


EPILOGUE, 

Fall  1995 

I  was  righter  than  I  knew 
when  I  wrote  the  above. 
The  vehemence  of  the 
Croatian  officers,  whose 
defense  college  I  addressed  in 
Zagreb  the  spring  of  1994. 
proved  to  be  an 
accurate  guide 
to  devel- 
opments 
in  1995. 
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They  emphasized  their  lack 
of  arms,  especially  of  heavy 
weapons,  such  as  tanks  and 
artillery.  The  implication  was 
that  when  they  remedied  this 
deficiency,  the  Croats  would 
attempt  to  retake  what  the 
Serbs  had  taken  in  1991.  This 
they  did,  during  the  summer 
of  1995.  First  the  small  spur 
of  Western  Slavonia  and  then 
the  large  and  important 
Krajina  fell  to  the  Croats  with 
scarcely  a  struggle.  As  of 
this  writing,  only  Eastern 
Slavonia  remains  to  be 
recovered. 

What  happened?  The 
Serbs  weakened  and  the 
Croats  strengthened.  Serbia's 
economic  isolation  started  to 
bite.  Yes,  the  Serbs  could  get 
anything  they  wanted  despite 
the  economic  embargo — 
embargoes  always  leak  like 
sieves — but  at  exorbitant 
prices.  Milosevic,  whose 
first  concern  is  not  a  Greater 
Serbia  but  the  preservation  of 
his  personal  power,  started 
seeing  the  two  Serbian 

"republics"  of  Krajina 
and  Bosnia  as  liabili- 
ties that  might  bring 
him  down.  He 
developed  intense 
personal  dislikes  for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  Serbian 
ministates,  respectively 
Martic  and  Karadzic. 
Dictators  don't  like  to 
share  power  with  junior 
dictators. 

Croatia  strengthened 
by  acquiring  weapons 
from  a  variety  of 
sources,  chief  among 
them  from  the  dis- 
banded East  German 
Volksarmee,  which  left 
a  lot  of  late-model 
Soviet-type  equipment 
the  West  Germans  did 
not  want.  Much  of  it 
found  its  way  to 
Croatia  via  a  sym- 
pathetic Hungary, 
which  also  updated  its 
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weaponry  with  the  newer 
East  German  equipment  and 
then  shipped  its  older  stuff  to 
Croatia.  Augmenting  this 
flow,  Russian  officers  pulling 
out  of  East  Germany  conven- 
iently lost  their  inventory 
lists,  which  enabled  them  to 
sell  many  of  their  weapons  to 
agents  for  Croatia.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  arms  on  the 
world  market — even  Brazil  is 
a  major  arms  exporter,  and 
Brazilian  ships  have  un- 
loaded on  the  Dalmatian 
coast — and,  like  the  embargo 
on  Serbia,  the  arms  embargo 
on  Croatia  and  Bosnia  also 
has  many  holes.  In  sum.  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  for 
Croatia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Bosnia,  to  obtain  enough 
heavy  weapons  to  strike  back. 

The  interesting  point  is 
that  when  they  did.  Belgrade 
did  little  or  nothing  to  stop 
them.  In  effect,  Milosevic  let 
Croatia  reoccupy  Western 
Slavonia  and  Krajina;  the 
Krajina  Serb  army  was  simply 
told  to  withdraw,  and  its 
generals  are  professional 
JNA  officers  who  still  answer 
to  Belgrade.  To  me,  this 
looks  like  a  prearranged  deal 
and  may  indicate  that  Serbian 
dictator  Milosevic  has  come 
to  an  understanding  with 
Croatian  dictator  Tudjman 
(both  of  them  ex-Cominu- 
nists)  to  divide  Bosnia. 
Tudjman,  after  several  drinks, 
recently  sketched  a  map 
showing  how  Croatia  and 
Serbia  will  split  Bosnia.  This 
might  not  be  such  a  terrible 
solution.  It  is  unclear  if  there 
has  ever  been  a  fully  inde- 
pendent Bosnia  or  if  one  is 
viable  now.  Interestingly,  in 
1939  top  Serbian  and 
Croatian  politicians  signed  a 
deal  (never  implemented)  to 
split  Bosnia,  the  western  part 
for  Croatia  and  the  eastern 
for  Serbia. 

Timing,  as  they  say,  is 
everything.  The  NATO  air 


The  great  question 

for  US  is  whether 

the  United  States 

can  or  should  play 

a  role  in  trying  to 

stabilize  this 

complex  and 

dangerous  part 

of  the  world. 


and  ai1illei7  strikes  this  fall 
were  well  timed.  The  battered 
citizens  of  Sarajevo  wondered 
bitterly  why  they  didn't  come 
years  earlier.  But  we  couldn't 
have  gotten  NATO  agreement 
to  strike  any  earlier.  None  of 
the  major  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  wished  to 
take  sides  in  a  war  in  which 
they  had  no  vital  national 
interests.  Now,  with  the 
Bosnian  Serb  side  visibly 
weakening  and  Belgrade 
unwilling  to  become  directly 
involved,  was  the  right  time. 
With  little  chance  of  all-out 
war,  we  delivered  our 
message  to  the  Serbs  to  stop 
killing  civilians  and  negoti- 
ate a  reasonable  territorial 
settlement. 

So  the  Third 
Balkan  War 
may  be 
headed  for 
settlement, 
with  plans 
for  a 
Greater 
Serbia 


discarded.  The  First  Balkan 
War  was  settled  when  Turkey 
was  pushed  back  to  its 
present  borders.  The  Second 
Balkan  War  was  settled  when 
Bulgaria  was  pushed  back  to 
its  present  borders.  The 
Third  Balkan  War  will  be 
settled  precisely  when  Serbia 
knows  it  has  militarily  lost 
most  of  its  gains  and  now 
wishes  to  hang  on  to  just  a  bit 
more  than  it  had  before. 
There  was  no  point  in  hold- 
ing peace  talks  before  the 
adversaries  concluded  they 
have  more  to  gain  by  talking 
than  by  fighting.  They  are 
now  at  that  point. 

At  least  two  areas, 
however,  could  still  blow  up 
and  produce  a  Balkan-wide 
war.  If  the  Croats  try  to 
retake  Eastern  Slavonia, 
which  directly  adjoins 
Serbia's  Voivodina  area. 
Serbia  would  be  forced  to 
fight  directly.  This  would 
produce  a  Serb-Croat  war 
bigger  than  the  1991-92 
fighting.  My  hunch  is  that 
Milosevic  and  Tudjman  will 
settle  matters  short  of  war  by 
granting  Croatia  a  bigger 
chunk  of  Bosnia  as 
compensation  for  the  loss 
of  Eastern  Slavonia. 

The  other 
potential  hot 
spot  is  still 
Kosovo, 

the  -y 

old         ^?^        #" 


Serbian  homeland  that  now  is 
90  percent  ethnic  Albanian. 
A  Serbian  attempt  to  ""ethni- 
cally cleanse"  Kosovo  of 
Albanians  to  make  room  for 
Serbian  refugees  would  lead 
to  violence  that  would  spill 
over  into  neighboring  Albania 
and  Macedonia  and  soon 
involve  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  great  question  for  us  is 
whether  the  United  States  can 
or  should  play  a  role  in  trying 
to  stabilize  this  complex  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  world. 
A  Bulgarian  political  scientist 
told  me  that  the  U.S.  presence 
in  Macedonia  as  part  of  a  UN 
force  was  a  brilliant  move. 
Few  Americans  think  much 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
There,  said  the  Bulgarian,  for 
practically  no  investment  (a 
mere  500  or  so  troops),  we 
served  notice  on  the  turbu- 
lent forces  of  the  region  to 
leave  Macedonia  alone  and 
thus  calmed  a  shaky  situa- 
tion. Should  we  be  willing 
to  put  U.S.  forces  elsewhere 
in  the  region?  Remember,  if 
the  United  States  doesn't 
lead,  no  one 
wil 
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HOMECOMING 


/>/  lu-h.ii  I  ,ilk  -i,;is  College 
and  community  alumni 
of  the  Arena  Theatre. 


Homecoming  1995  broke  all  records  this 
year.  The  young  alumni/student  party  at 
the  Lycoming  Genetti  Hotel  drew  over 
1,200  people.  More  than  100  people  tilled  the  theatre 
lobby  for  the  theatre  reunion  honoring  Dr.  Robert 
Falk's  quarter  century  with  the  Arena  Theatre.  The 
class  of  1975  drew  the  best  attendance  of  any  reunion 
class.  Ted  Hughes  '75  had  the  distinction  of  coming 
the  farthest  to  attend  his  reunion,  flying  in  from 
London  for  the  event. 

Plan  now  to  attend  Homecoming  1996  on 
October  4,5,6  with  special  reunions  for  the 
Classes  of  1991,  1986,  1981,  1976,  1971, 
1966, 1961, 1956, 1951  and  1946. 
In  addition,  all  alumni  of  Dickinson 
Seminary  and  Dickinson  Junior 
College  are  invited. 


Philip  Browne  70. 
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Rtv.  Harold Amiiioii\  'M) 
wears  his  luvaln: 


Marguerite  (Gehron)  Rich  '42  was  named  Outstanding  Alumna  and  Phyllis  and 
Robert  Yasui  received  the  Dale  V.  Bower  Service  Award.  (She  is  a  Trustee:  he 
served  as  team  physician.)  Alvin  M.  Younger.  Jr  '71  (not  pictured)  received  the 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award. 


Dr.  Stan  Wilk  aiitiixraphs  his  Imnk 
for  Kristin  M.  Ostergaard  '75. 
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Michael  J.  Hayes 
Named  Trustee 

Michael  J.  Hayes  '63  has 
been  named  a  Trustee  of  the 
College.  Hayes  is  the  Chief 
Executive 
Officer  of 
Fred's, 
Inc.,  a 
Memphis- 
based 
chain  of 
discount 
pharmacy/ 
convenience  stores  which  has 
outlets  throughout  the  eight 
southern  states. 

Hayes  is  also  Managing 
Director  of  Hayes  Financial 
Corporation.  President  of 
Auroravest,  Ltd.,  and  is  Vice 
President  of  Hay  gar.  Inc. 

Hayes  worked  full  time  as 
general  manager  of  his 
father's  Pontiac  dealership 
while  majoring  in  econo- 
mics at  Lycoming  College. 
He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institute  of 
Finance  and  General  Motors 
Institute.  He  was  associated 
with  Merrill  Lynch  from  1 970 
to  1976  and  was  General 


President  James  E,  Doulhat  and  Mary  Lib  Slockwell 
flank  the  portrait  of  Abraham  Updegrajf  that  now  hangs 
in  Long  Hall. 


Partner  and 
Executive 
Vice  Presi- 
dent of 
Oppenheimer 
&  Co.,  Inc., 
from  1976- 
1985. 

Mike  and 
his  wife, 
Tina,  are 
parents  of 
three  child- 
ren, including 
Barbara  '90. 


The  President 
Comes  Home 

The  portrait  of  Abraham 
Updegraff,  who  served  as 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  (from  1866  to  1884), 
now  hangs  in  the  lobby  of 
Long  Hall,  the  College's 
administration  building. 
The  portrait  in  its  original 
19th-century  frame  was 
given  to  the  College  by  Mary 
Lib  Stockwell,  one  of  Mr. 
Updegraff  s  descendents. 
Updegraff  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  Seminary  in 
1 850,  joining  at  the  time  of 
the  institu- 
tion's reorga- 
nization by 
Rev.  Benjamin 
Crever.    He 
had  been  one 
of  five  people 
who  procured 
the  loan  of 
$1,000  needed 
to  open  the 
seminary  in 
the  fall  of 
1848.  Later 
when  the 
school  fell 
into  financial 
difficulty  in 
1 859.  he  was 
one  of  four 
men  to  save 
the  institution 
by  purchasing 
the  stock 


which  was 
later  sold  to 
the  Preachers 
Aid  Society. 
Updegraff 
was  made 
Treasurer  of 
the  Seminary 
in  1860,  a 
position  he 
held  in  addi- 
tion to  being 
President  of 
the  Board. 
He  served  the 
College  until  his  death  in  1884. 

Mr  Updegraff 's  descen- 
dents also  include  Mrs. 
Stockwell's  mother,  Katherine 
Bennett  Winner,  her  daughter 
Ellen  McGuire  Owens  '72 
and  granddaughter  Elizabeth 
McGuire  "92.  Her  husband, 
Charles  Stockwell  is  a  1936 
graduate. 

New  Spencer- Tower 
Communications 
Scholarship 
EstabUshed 

The  Rev.  Stanley  F.  and 
Ruby  S.  Knock  have  estab- 
lished a  scholar- 
ship for 
students  who 
have  career 
aspirations  in 
broadcasting, 
film,  journal- 
ism and/or 
theatre. 

The 
Scholarship  is 
named  for 
Harry  C. 
Spencer  and 
Howard  E. 
Tower  who 
were  the  first 
General 
Secretary 
and  Associate 
General 
Secretary  of 
the  United 
Methodist 
national 


communication  agency.  It 
was  they  who  selected  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Knock  as  the  first 
national  staff  person  for  radio 
and  tele-vision  in  United 
Methodism. 

The  Rev  Knock  states, 
"Williamsport-Dickinson 
Junior  College  opened 
pathways  beyond  my 
greatest  imagining,  for  which 
my  gratitude  continues 
undiminished." 

The  Spencer-Tower 
Scholarship  was  initially 
funded  with  a  gift  of 
$40,000.  The  knocks 
intend  to  make  additional 
lifetime  contributions  as  well 
as  through  their  estate  plans. 

Chemist  Donates 
Equipment 

Lee  Pannebaker  '52, 
who  recently  retired  as  a 
chemist  from  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Imaging 
Division,  was  instrumental  in 
donating  to  the  Lycoming 
two  pieces  of  "retired" 
Dupont  equipment. 

Pannebaker  donated  a 
Leitz  microscope  to  the 


Lee  Pannebaker  '52  demonstrates  the 
Leitz  microscope  he  gave  to  the  College. 
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chemistry  department  and  a 
Porter-Blum  Ultramicrotome 
to  the  biology  department. 
The  microscope  will  be  used 
to  look  at  small  things,  like 
crystals  and  biological 
specimens.  The  ultramicro- 
tome is  used  to  slice  very 
thin  sections  of  a  sample  (in 
order  to  look  at  it  under  a 
microscope). 

Lycourier  Picks  Up 
Second  Award 

The  Lycourier,  Lycoming's 
student  newspaper,  received 
two  awards  this  past  spring. 
American  Scholastic  Press 
Association  judged  the  paper 
to  be  a  first-place  publica- 
tion in  its  spring  1995 
competition. 

Earlier  this  year,  the 
Lycourier  was  recognized  as 
a  first-place  publication  in 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association  competition. 

Lycoming  Welcomes 
Class  of  1999 

This  year's  freshman  class 
was  selected  from  1546 
applicants,  the  second  highest 
applicant  pool,  and  repre- 
sented 247  different  high 
schools  from  1 1  different 
states  (Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland. 
Connecticut.  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Vermont,  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Washing- 
ton State.) 

Legacies 

Fifteen  members  of  the 
class  of  1999  are  "legacies" 
which  means  that  their 
mother  or  father  are  Lycoming 
alums.  They  include: 
Aaron  Aucter, 

Ellen  Aucter  '90 
Sarah  Banks, 

Douglas  Banks  '68 
Lance  Barry, 

E.  James  Barry  '64  & 

Ruth  Girton  Barry  '64 


Seth  Carpenter 

Wayne  Carpenter  '74  & 

Kay  Hassler  Carpenter  "73 
Chri stain  Frey, 

DavidC.  Frey '71 
Jessica  George, 

Mary  Martin  George  '78 
Richard  Handley, 

Richard  J.  Handley  '60 
Keri  Homin, 

Nancy  French  Homm  '73 
Keith  Jenkins, 

Dawn  E.  Jenkins  '87 
Matthew  Jolly, 

Donna  Klausman  Jolly  '74 
Rachael  Lepley, 

George  Lepley,  Jr.'74 
Michelle  Paul. 

Robert  D.  Paul  '65  & 

MaryAnita  Pack  Paul  "63 
Jeremy  Shire, 

David  Shire  '67 
Kelli  Travis, 

Ronald  Travis  '67 
Nicole  Wasson, 

Gerald  Wasson  '69 

Lycoming  Signs 
Agreement  with 
Two  English 
Colleges 

Lycoming  College  has 
signed  exchange  agreements 
with  two  English  colleges 
permitting  students  from 
Lycoming  College  to  spend  a 
semester  or  a  year  at  the 
overseas  institutions. 

The  agreements  are  with 
Regents  College  in  London, 
England,  and  Anglia  Poly- 
technic University  in 
Cambridge,  England. 
Lycoming  faculty  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop 
exchange  programs  with 
a  colleague  in  these 
institutions. 

Last  year,  Lycoming 
signed  an  agreement  with 
Westminster  College  in 
Oxford,  England. 

Traditionally,  study 
abroad  programs  have 
attracted  students  majoring 
in  languages.  According  to 
Dr.  Ernest  Giglio.  Director  of 


International  Studies, 
Lycoming's  plan  is  to  provide 
study  abroad  opportunities 
for  students  in  most  aca- 
demic majors. 

In  addition  to  its  own 
programs,  Lycoming  College 
students  can  study  at  a 
foreign  institution  under 
programs  operated  by  other 
colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States.  The 
options  run  from  the  Semes- 
ter at  Sea  Program  offered  by 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Cleveland  Institute  for 
Art's  Semester  in  France. 

College  for  Kids 
Celebrates  Its 
10th  Year 

College  for  Kids, 
Lycoming's  two-week 
summer  program  for  elemen- 
tary and  middle  school 
children,  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversity  this  summer. 

Dr.  Mel  Zimmerman, 
associate  professor  of 
biology,  began  the  program 
in  response  to  a  request  by 
the  Parents  Association  for 
Gifted  Education  (PAGE) 
for  a  summer  enrichment 
program  in  the 
Williamsport  area 
The  first  year. 
College  for 
Kids  had  63 
participants 
and  Dr. 
Zimmerman 
thought  it  w 
be  a  one-year 
project. 


This  past  summer,  the 
program  had  more  than  300 
students  with  a  waiting  list. 

In  1993,  the  summer 
program  was  one  of  three 
such  programs  mentioned  by 
USA  Today  in  an  article  on 
enrichment  programs  for 
elementary  and  middle 
school  students. 

The  program  has  evolved 
and  grown  over  the  years, 
not  just  in  numbers  of 
students  attending,  but  in 
creative  hands-on  learning 
experiences. 

This  year,  for  example, 
students  were  kayaking  the 
Susquehanna,  visiting  the 
local  sewage  treatment 
plant,  looking  at  the  baby 
falcons  on  top  of  the  Genetti 
Hotel,  setting  off  rockets  in 
the  football  field,  and 
making  Egyptian-style  mud 
bricks. 

The  program  has  also 
changed  from  one  created 
exclusively  for  gifted 
children  to  a  more  open 
enrollment  which 
accepts  students 
based  on 

^^^^^^^^     motivation 
'^f'^^^^^^Kk^     and 

desire. 
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At  the  Tressler  Home  on  Freshman  Service  Day. 


Community  Service 
Comes  First  witii 
Class  of  1999 

The  Class  of  1999  began 
their  freshman  year  at 
Lycoming  College  by 
spending  their  first  Saturday 
in  one  of  25  different 
community  service  projects, 
doing  everything  from 
directing  traffic  at  the  Little 
League  World  Series  to 
clearing  trails  at  Rider  Park. 
Mary  Wolf,  assistant  dean 
for  freshmen,  hopes  that  the 
exercise  will  introduce  new 
students  to  the  Williamsport 
community  as  well  as  to 
foster  the  concept  of  commu- 
nity service  as  a  way  to  learn. 

Informal  Survey  of 
Freshmen  Views 

How  do  the  Lycoming 
freshmen  view  their  world? 
In  a  survey  given  during 
summer  Orientation,  the 
world  problem  that  most 
concerns  the  Class  of  1999 
is  AIDS  (32%)  followed  by 
decline  of  morals  (20%)  and 
environmental  pollution 
(the  choice  of  11%).  The 
majority  (55%)  are  pro 
choice,  down  from  64% 
when  the  survey  was 


given  four  years  ago; 
1 4%'  are  against 
abortion  in  all  cases 
and  30%  are  against 
abortion  in  all  but 
rape  or  incest  cases. 
Politically,  48% 
are  independent  or 
undecided;  22%  view 
themselves  as 
Democrats  and  30% 
as  Republicans.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  feel  that 
they  will  be  better  off 
financially  than  their 
parents  (down  from 
85%  two  years  ago,) 

Church-going 
habits  range  from  the 
32%  who  profess 
attending  church  services 
regularly  to  13%  who  say 
they  are  unaffiliated  with  a 
religious  faith.  Mom  and  pop 
are  the  persons  most  admired. 

Lycoming  College 
in  Mortgage 
Assistance  Program 

Lycoming  College  has 
entered  a  mortgage  assis- 
tance program  with  North- 
ern Central  Bank  of 
Williamsport  for  home 
buyers  who  want 
to  purchase 
affordable  homes 
in  the  neighbor- 
hoods surrounding 
Lycoming 
College. 

Under  the 
agreement, 
Lycoming  College 
provides  a 
guarantee  in  lieu 
of  the  initial  down 
payment  and 
Northern  Central 
Bank  offers  a  100 
percent  mortgage 
for  those  families 
who  qualify. 
The  Bank  has 
established  a 

$500,000  loan  pool  for  these 
special  mortgages. 


In  addition  to  guaranteeing 
$25,000  to  the  fund,  Lycoming 
is  encouraging  its  own 
employees  to  become  home- 
owners near  the  College 
through  an  employee  benefit 
program  that  will  lend  them 
up  to  $1500  for  closing  costs 
or  any  household  improve- 
ment. This  loan  will  be 
forgiven  if  the  employee 
continues  to  work  at 
Lycoming  College.  (The 
mortgage  assistance  program 
itself  is  not  restricted  to 
Lycoming  College  employees.) 

"This  is  really  part  of  a 
larger  effort  by  the  college  to 
be  a  good  neighbor,"  said 
President  James  E.  Douthat  in 
making  the  announcement. 

Last  March,  the  College 
received  endorsement  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  for  its  plans  to 
improve  the  land  it  owns 
between  Market  and  Mulberry 
Streets.  (The  College  plans  to 
add  recreational  greenspace,  a 
landscaped  parking  area,  and  a 
new  main  entrance  to  the 
college.) 

As  the  third  part  of  the 
program,  Lycoming  College's 


Board  of  Trustees  has  for 
decades  voluntarily  kept 
properties  on  the  tax  rolls 
until  such  time  as  they  are 
converted  to  true  academic 
purposes. 

In  fact,  Lycoming  College 
pays  full  tax — school,  county, 
and  city  taxes — on  20 
properties  in  the  city, 
including  the  President's 
Home  on  Grampian  Boule- 
vard and  1 9  properties  that 
are  already  located  within  the 
mortgage  assistance  zone. 
Some  of  these  units  are 
houses  that  the  College  rents 
and  some  are  parking  lots. 

Apart  from  trying  to  be  a 
good  neighbor.  Lycoming 
sees  its  own  interests 
uniquely  served  by  a  strong 
and  vital  downtown 
Williamsport. 

While  Douthat  believes 
that  the  good  neighbor 
program  may  be  new  to 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
points  out  that  Yale  University 
has  had  a  similar  program  in 
place  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
for  several  years. 

Homes  purchased  under 
the  Lycoming  College- 
Northern  Central  Bank 


Trtislee  V.  Jiid  Rollers,  nlio  Is  vice-president  for  commimitx  affairs  at  Northern 
Central  Bank,  and  President  James  E.  Douthat  stand  near  the  gales  of  the 
College.  Lycoming 's  Mortgage  Assistance  Program  was  featured  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  atui  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 
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program  must  be  single- 
family  residences  and  owner- 
occupied.  The  purchase 
price  cannot  exceed  $80,000. 
and  a  family's  annual  income 
cannot  exceed  1 15%  of  the 
country's  median  family 
income,  or  $38,985. 

Lycoming  Students 
Learn  Spanish  and 
Service  in  Mexico 

Eleven  Lycoming  College 
students  not  only  studied 
Spanish  in  Cuemavaca, 
Mexico,  during  May  Term, 
they  also  volunteered  their 
time  to  work  in  a  local  com- 
munity center  that  provides 
literacy  courses,  child  care 
and  nutrition  counseling  for 
the  poor  Others  gave  out 
toothbrushes  and  taught  basic 
oral  hygiene  to  people  in  a 
squatters'  colonia. 

The  program,  which 
combined  language  study 
and  public  service,  was 
designed  by  Dr.  Gloria  B. 
Clark,  a  Lycoming  Spanish 
professor 
who 


summer  preparing  for  this 
experimental  service/learning 
course  by  studying  at  the 
Cemanahuac  Comunidad 
Educativa  in  Cuemavaca, 
which  is  an  hour  and  a  half 
south  of  Mexico  City.  There 
she  also  participated  in  a 
rural  literacy  program  and 
women's  clinic  through  the 
VAMOS  Foundation. 

"Beside  the  language 
skills,  I  wanted  [my 
students]  to  get  the  feel  for 
cultural  diversity  and 
realize  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  using  their 
skills  to  help  people,"  said 
Dr.  Clark.  The  privately-run 
community  center  in 
Cuemavaca  serves  children 
of  street  vendors. 

Because  Mexico  doesn't 
have  a  welfare  system, 
explains  Clark,  many  people 
can  survive  only  by  becom- 
ing street  vendors. 

Kathleen  Frank  '96.  a  sntdeni  al 
Lycoming  College,  makes  u  friend  at 
a  day  care  center  In 
Cuemavaca, 
Mexico. 


BUI  Kelly,  keynote  speaker  for  the  Symposium  on  The  Arts, 
makes  a  point  with  Dean  John  Piper. 


Faces 
EVENTS 

Fall  Symposium 
on  The  Arts 

Art.  Music.  Theatre. 
Poetry.  The  fall  Symposium  on 
The  Arts  (September  20-29) 
brought  five  events  to  campus 
within  a  9-day  time  span. 

"Under  Milk  Wood" 

The  Actors'  Equity 
Company  of  Snow  &  Associ- 
ates spent  two  days  in 
residence,  talking  to  theatre 
classes  and  staging  two 
performances  of  Dylan 
Thomas's  Under  Milk  Wood. 


"Politics  and  PBS," 

As  keynote  speaker.  Bill 
Kelly,  CEO  of  WVIA-TV, 
addressed  the  funding  issues 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  in  "Politics  and 
PBS,"  recounting  his 
personal  experiences  in  the 
halls  of  Washington. 

The  Sculptors  Guild 

On  September  23,  eight 
nationally  known  sculptors 
helped  to  open  the  indoor- 
outdoor  sculpture  exhibition 
by  The  Sculptors  Guild,  Inc. 
Actually  the  exhibition 
opened  infomially  in  mid- 
August  when  a  dozen  large 
sculptures  sprung  up  around 
the  Academic  Center,  as  the 


The  Arena  Theatre  became  a  small  Welsh  town  for  the  performance 
o/ Under  Milk  Wood 
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Dixie  AllvoV6  sauii  witli  Ihc  Grc)>g  Siiiilli  Sinf-cis  nhcn  iI)cy  caiiw  to  campus. 
Alhro  had  interned  with  the  professional  group  litis  past  snininer 


outdoor  portion  of  the 
exhibitor!.  The  Sculptors 
Guild,  hic,  is  an  international 
organization  of  sculptors. 
The  exhibition  included  works 
by  33  different  sculptors. 

Bringing  a  sculpture 
exhibition  to  Willianisport 
has  been  a  long-time  dream 
of  Jon  Bogle,  a  professor  of 
sculpture  at  Lycoming 
College  who  organized  the 
show.  Sculpture  showcases 
like  this,  particularly  outside 
a  metropolitan  area,  are  rare 
and  expensive,  he  explains, 
because  of  the  logistics  and 
expense  of  transporting  the 
larger  pieces.  Bogle  is  a  25- 
year  member  of  the  Sculptors 
Guild  and  one  of  its  directors. 


The  Sculptors  Guild  was 
founded  in  New  York  City 
in  1937  with  the  goal  of 
bringing  contemporary 
sculpture  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

Gregg  Smith 
Singers  and  Poet 

The  Symposium  included 
a  concert  by  the  Gregg  Smith 
Singers  on  Saturday, 
September  23,  and  ended 
with  a  poetry  reading  and 
discussion  of  artistic 
freedom  by  poet  Ed 
Ochester  who  heads  the 
Creative  Writing  Program 
at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 


Nine  of  the  35  sculptors  exhibiting  this  fall  at  Lycoming  College  were  on  hand 
for  the  gallery  opening.   In  the  center  is  Prof  Jon  Bogle  who  also  organized  the 
exhibition.  At  left  is  Prof.  Roger  Shipley  who  exhibited.  All  except  Shipley  are 
members  of  The  Sculptors  Guild,  Inc. 


Lycoming 
Invades 
Local 
Gallery 

A  fall 
exhibition  at  B 
&  S  gallery  in 
Willianisport 
had  more  than 
its  share  of 
Lycoming  ties. 
Exhibiting  were  Jon  Bogle, 
Roger  Shipley,  Lynn  Estomin 
Luana  Cleveland,  (faculty); 
Peter  Gstalder 
"56,  Mary 
McGarvey  "89, 
and  Kimberly 
Zay  "98. 

Mrs.  June 

Evans 

and  Mrs. 

Marilyn 

Mullings 

Retire. 

Between  them,  June 
Evans  and  Marilyn  Mullings 
gave  61  years  of  service  to 
the  College.  Mrs  Evans 
started  with  the  College  in 
1963  and  has  been  secretary 
to  the  departments  of 
education  and  nursing. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs. 
Mullings,  who  joined 
the  staff  in  1 966,  has 
been  secretary  to  the 
departments  of  religion 
physics,  political 
science,  philosophy, 
foreign  lan- 
guages and 
sociology/ 
anthro- 
pology. 


June  L)iiii\  Willi  I  left  to  right)  Dr 
John  P.  Grove  '7b  (.son-in-law),  Dr 
Deborah  Evans  Grove  '73 
(daughter)  and  son  Chuck  Evans 
who  attended  Lycoming. 


^im^fK0^l^ 


I  acuity  secretaty  Marilyn  Mullings 
(center)  with  some  of  her  favorite 
professors:  Owen  Herring.  Robert 
Maples.  Paul  MacKenzie,  Stan  Wilk 
and  Susan  Alexander 


Opdahl  Announces 
Retirement 

Roger  Opdahl,  the 
Robert  L.  Shangraw 
Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, has  retired 
although  he  will  still 
continue  to  teach 
part-time. 


Most  people  would 
probably  have  a  hard 
time  recalling  what  they  were 
doing  25  years  ago  on  a 
certain  fall  Saturday. 

In  fact,  a  majority  of  those 
polled  might  not  even  rem- 
ember what  they  were  doing 
a  year  ago. 

But  for  Lycoming  College 
football  assistant  coaches 
Jerry  and  Frank  Girardi,  Jr., 
the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  an  easy  one. 
They've  been  involved  in  the 
same  activity  on  fall  week- 
ends for  most  of  their 
lifetimes. 

"1  wouldn't  know  what  a 
weekend  would  be  like 
without  it  centering  around  a 
football  game,"  Jerry  Girardi 
said.  "I  can  remember  way 
back  to  when  we  were  little 
kids  and  my  father  was 
coaching  at  Jersey  Shore 
High  School.  It's  hard  to 
imagine  what  I'm  going  to 
do  from  one  o'clock  to  four 
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o'clock  on  Saturday's  when 
it's  time  to  stop  coaching." 

The  two  Girardis  have 
been  tied  to  the  Lycoming 
program  from  their  time  as 
players  to  their  current  status 
as  assistants. 

Jerry  began  coaching  in 
1986  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  College.  He 
played  defensive  back  from 
1982-85.  Lycoming  compiled 
a  33-7-1  record  during  his 
career. 


Frankie,  who  gained 
1 ,090  yards  as  a  running 
back  during  his  playing  days 
for  the  Warriors  from  1985- 
88,  was  an  assistant  coach  at 
Lycoming  from  1989-91 
before  moving  to  Lewisburg 
High  School  as  an  assistant 
in  1992  and  Jersey  Shore 
High  School  as  an 
assistant  from  1993-94. 

They  work  at  different 
jobs  during  the  day,  Jerry  as  a 
manager  at  Northern  Central 


The  three 

Girardis  point 

to  the  closeness 

of  their  entire 

family  being 

Strengthened  by 

their  work 

together. 


Bank,  and  Frankie  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Jersey  Shore  school 
district,  but  they  are  with  the 
Lycoming  football  program 
after  normal  work  hours. 

"They  both  have  excellent 
coaching  minds.  They've 
been  around  coaching  and 
football  their  entire  lives," 
Lycoming  head  coach  and 
their  father  Frank  Girardi,  Sr. 
said.  "Being  that  they  were 
recent  players,  Jerry  and 
Frankie  have  empathy  for  the 
players  and  what  they  are 
feeling.  They  have  a  great 
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"We  think  very 

similarly,  and 

nobody  has  any 

gripes  about 

speaking  his 

mind.  That  goes 

for  everybody  on 

the  staff." 


rapport  with  the  players  and 
that  is  a  major  plus  for  any 
coach." 

The  three  Girardis  point 
to  the  closeness  of  their 
entire  family  being  strength- 
ened by  their  work  together 
on  the  gridiron.  And  the  trio 
agrees  that  there  has  never 
been  a  problem  with  them 
being  on  the  coaching  staff. 

"They  certainly  voice 
their  opinions  and  are  not 
intimidated  by  me."  Frank, 
Sr.  said  with  a  laugh.  "They 
are  much  more  opinionated 
as  coaches  than  they  were  as 
players." 

"We  have  no  problem 
whatsoever,"  Frankie  said. 
"We  think  very  similarly, 
and  nobody  has  any  gripes 
about  speaking  his  mind. 
That  goes  for  everybody  on 
the  staff." 

During  Jerry  and  Frankie's 
playing  days,  there  were 
some  questions  from  other 
players  and  parents  who  felt 
that  the  sons  of  the  head 
coach  might  have  been 
receiving  preferential  treat- 
ment. According  to  Jerry 
and  Frankie,  that  was  far 
from  the  truth. 

"Winning  came  first.  If 
we  didn't  produce  or  we  were 
not  the  best  athlete,  we  would 
have  been  yanked,"  Frankie 
said.  "In  fact,  I  felt  I  had  to 
work  harder  to  prove  myself." 
JeiTy  echoed  his  brother's 
thoughts,  but  Frank,  Sr.  said 
the  problem  was  easily 
solved. 


"It  was  always  a  concern 
that  others  might  have 
viewed  me  as  playing 
favorites,  but  1  was  very 
fortunate  that  both  possessed 
the  talent  to  play,"  the 
Lycoming  coach  said.  "I  had 
the  view  that  I  either  wanted 
my  sons  to  be  vei7  good  or 
very  bad  if  they  were  going 
to  play  for  me  so  there  was 
no  gray  area.  Fortunately, 
both  were  very  good." 

As  could  be  expected,  the 
trio  has  shared  a  ton  of 
memories  with  the  Lycoming 
football  program.  The  sons 
played  for  their  father  on  the 
1985  team  that  was 
Lycoming's  first  to  qualify 
for  the  NCAA  Division  III 
playoffs,  and  the  trio  coached 
together  on  the  1990  team 
that  reached  the  national 
championship  game. 

"The  '85  team  might  have 
been  the  best  team  that 
Lycoming  has  ever  had." 
Jerry  said.  "It  would  have 
been  nice  to  be  on  a  team 
with  my  brother  and  I 
playing  for  our  dad  that 
could  have  gone  a  little 
farther.  In  '90,  we  got  the 
chance  again  and  that's  an 
experience  that  we'll  always 
cherish." 

Frankie  feels  that  coach- 
ing at  Lycoming  has 
strengthened  the  bond  with 
his  father. 

"We're  closer  now  that 
I'm  coaching  than  when  1 
was  playing,"  he  said. 
"When  I  was  a  player,  he 
couldn't  reveal  a  lot 
of  the  things  that  we  talk 
about  now.  It  was  a  player- 
coach  relationship.  Now,  he 
treats  me  more  as  an  equal." 

Coaching  does  not  end  for 
the  Girardi  family  on 
holidays  or  Sundays. 

"We  are  always  evaluat- 
ing when  we  watch  football 
games,"  Frank,  Sr.  said.  "We 
usually  start  watching  for 
enjoyment,  but  it  turns 


analytical,  and  we  discuss 
what  we  would  have  done  in 
a  certain  situation." 

"Every  Sunday,  we  get 
together  at  my  grandmother's 
for  dinner,  and  we  usually 
get  to  see  the  first  couple 
series  of  the  pro  games 
before  going  to  meetings. 
It's  fun  to  critique  the  other 
programs  and  coaches,"  Jerry 
said.  "Even  when  we're  not 
together  watching  a  game, 
the  phone  will  ring,  I'll  say 
that's  dad  or  that's  Frankie. 
It's  funny  because  we  think 
the  same  and  the  light  bulb 
goes  on  in  our  heads,  except 
at  three  different  houses  in 
the  area." 

Frank  Girardi,  Sr..  who 
has  compiled  a  163-60-5 
record  during  his  tenure,  sees 
the  work  of  his  sons  as 
coaches,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  players,  as  an 
example  of  the  goal  of  the 
Wanior  football  program. 

"We  try  to  have  a  family 
atmosphere  at  Lycoming,  and 
this  fits  right  into  it,"  he  said. 

Warrior 
Club 

Keep  up  to 
date  on  all  the 
Lycoming 
College  sports 
stories  by 
joining  the 
Warrior  Club 
with  a 
donation  of 
$40  or 

more.  Become  a 
part  of  the  "team  behind  the 
team"  and  receive  the 
quarterly  newsletter  From  the 
Clubhouse,  invitations  to 
Warrior  Club  events,  and  a 
momento.  Donations  to  the 
Warrior  Club  go  to  either 
your  favorite  sport  or 
to  the  general  athletic  fund. 
For  more  information, 
call  Bruce  Rosengrant 
7 17/3  2 1-4 136  or  send  your 


donation  to  Lycoming 
College  Warrior  Club, 
Lycoming  College,  Box  165, 
Williamsport,  PA  17701. 


Sports 
Hotline 

Get  the  latest 
Warrior  scores  on  all  sports 
by  calling  717-321-4188. 


On  the 
World 
Wide  Web^ 


Access  scores  and  sports 
notes  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
http://www.lycoming.edu/ 
-michaels/sports.htm 

Lycoming  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame 

Five  new  members  were 
enshrined  in  the  Lycoming 
College  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  during  Homecoming 
festivities. 

This  year's  inductees 
were  George  Fortner 
(basketball).  Jack  Geisel 
(football),  Rich  Kessler 
(football).  Amy  (Elder) 

Schiller  (basket- 
ball), and  Larry 
Stem  (wrestling). 
Fortner,  who 
graduated  in 
1955,  was  a 
member  of  the 
Lycoming  basket- 
ball team  from 
1951-55,  captaining 
the  team  in  his  senior 
season.  The  Warriors 
recorded  a  57-25 
record  during  his  career. 

He  is  the  all-time  leading 
rebounder  in  Lycoming 
history  with  1,174  rebounds 
in  his  career.  In  addition,  he 
holds  the  College's  single- 
season  school  record  with 
401  rebounds  in  1954-55  and 
also  owns  Lycoming's 
single-game  rebounding 
record  with  32  against 
Oneonta  in  1953. 
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Fortner  made  his  mark  off 
the  court  as  well,  earning  the 
Faculty  Prize  Award  in  1955. 
Also,  he  was  the  class 
president  in  '55,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kappa  Delta  Rho 
fraternity,  a  member  of  the 
Iruska  Honor  Society,  and 
among  Who's  Who  of 
American  College  students. 

He  resides  in  Dover, 
Delaware,  and  retired  in 
1993  from  Sears  Roebuck 
Company  after  37  years  with 
the  company  in  sales 
management. 

Fortner  is  married  to  the 
former  Dolores  Stanzione. 

Geisel,  a  1986  graduate, 
played  football  for  Lycoming 
from  1983-85.  The  Warriors 
posted  a  25-5-1  record  during 
his  career  and  had  the  top- 
ranked  defense  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  all  three 
seasons. 

He  started  on  the  defen- 
sive line  for  the  Warriors' 
1985  MAC  championship 
team.  In  addition  to  winning 
the  conference  title,  the  '85 
team  was  Lycoming's  first 
undefeated  squad  and 
the  first  NCAA  playoff- 
qualifier  in  school  history. 

Geisel  was  a  third-team 
Associated  Press  Little  All- 
America  selection  as  a 
defensive  lineman  and  the 
Lycoming  defensive  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  1984.  In 
addition,  he  was  named  an 
all-MAC  first-team  defensive 
lineman  in  '84  and  '85. 

The  '83  defense  led 
NCAA  Division  III  in  total 
defense,  allowing  only  154.5 
yards  per  game,  and  was 
second  in  scoring  defense  at 
6.8  points  per  game. 

In  addition  to  his  football 
exploits,  Geisel  was  a  Dean's 
List  student  and  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Pi  fraternity. 

Geisel  is  currently  a 
Terminal  Manager  for 
Carolina  Freight  Carriers  in 
Newburgh,  N.Y.  He  is 


married  to  the 
former  Jackie 
Secor,  an  '87 
graduate  of 
Lycoming. 
They  have  two 
sons:  Christian 
and  Conor. 

Kessler,  a 
1987  graduate 
and  a  member 
of  the 
Lycoming 
football  team 
from  1983-86 
when  the 
Warriors 
claimed  a  33- 
7- 1  record  and 
the  '85  MAC 
title,  is  the  all-time  leading 
receiver  in  school  history. 

The  three-time  all-MAC 
selection  caught  127  passes 
for  2,094  yards  in  his  career. 
He  holds  the  Lycoming 
single-game  record  for  most 
touchdown  receptions  with 
four  and  is  tied  for  most  TDs 
overall  in  a  game  with  four 
and  points  with  24. 

Kessler  was  a  Dean's  List 
student  and  earned  the 
Lycoming  College  Student 
Service  Award.  In  addition, 
he  was  a  Chieftain  Award 
finalist  in  1987  and  a  member 
of  the  Sigma  Pi  fraternity. 

He  resides  in  Quakertown, 
Pa.  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Denise  Kreh,  a  1988  gradu- 
ate of  Lycoming,  and  their 
son  Michael,  2. 

Kessler  is  currently  a 
"stay-at-home  dad"  in 
addition  to  working  at  the 
local  YMCA.  Previously,  he 


Hall  of  Fame 

inductees  have 

performed  in  a 

manner  and  to  a 

degree  that  is 

outstanding. 


The  jive  new  inductees  into  Lycoming 's  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  are:  (sealed,  left 
to  right)  George  Fortner.  Amy  Elder  Schiller:  (standing.left  to  right)  Rich 
Kessler.  Jack  Geisel,  and  Ltim'  Stern. 


worked  for  the  Mathom 
House,  the  Bucks  County 
Youth  Facility,  and  the  Wiley 
House,  all  programs  for 
disturbed  youth,  as  well  as 
Dameron  Company. 

Schiller  played  for  the 
Lycoming  women's  basket- 
ball team  from  1979-83.  The 
Warriors  compiled  a  30-36 
record  during  her  career.  She 
was  a  second-team  small 
college  Ail-American 
and  Lycoming's  Pocahontas 
Award  winner  in  1983. 

On  the  court,  Schiller  is 
the  second  all-time  rebounder 
in  Lycoming  women's  basket- 
ball history  with  772  boards 
and  holds  the  Lycoming 
record  for  most  rebounds  in  a 
game  with  29  against 
Misericordia  on  January  24, 
1983.  Also,  she  is  the 
twelfth  all-time  scorer  in 
Lycoming  history  with 
692  points. 

She  graduated  Magna 
Cum  Laude  and  was  on  the 
Dean's  List  five  times.  She 
was  a  member  of  the 
Lycoming  College  choir 
and  a  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
little  sister 

Currently,  Schiller  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Public  Schools  in 


Maryland.  She  resides  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  with 
her  husband  John  T.  Schiller, 
a  daughter  Madeline,  1 7 
months,  and  a  son,  Isaac, 
who  was  bom  on  August  28. 

Stern  wrestled  from 
1981-85,  earning  All- 
America  status  at  heavy- 
weight in  his  junior  and 
senior  seasons.  He  won  the 
Andy  Bergeson  Award  and 
Tomahawk  Awards  in  1985. 

He  finished  sixth  at  the 
NCAA  Division  ID  Champi- 
onships in  his  junior  year, 
and  took  seventh  at  nationals 
as  a  senior.  He  won  MAC 
titles  both  seasons  while 
placing  second  and  third 
as  a  sophomore  and  fresh- 
man, respectively. 

Stem  posted  a  60-24-1 
(.712)  individual  record,  and 
the  Warriors  had  a  45-17-0 
mark  in  dual  meets  during 
his  career.  Lycoming  won  the 
MAC  title  in '83  and '84. 

He  is  currently  employed 
as  a  member  of  the  technical 
staff  at  AT&T  Micro  Elec- 
tronics in  AUentown,  Pa. 

He  resides  in  Lehighton, 
Pa.  with  his  wife  Anita  and 
sons  Levi,  6,  and  Briar,  4, 
and  daughter  Maris,  who  was 
bom  September  6. 
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Alumni  in  upstate  New 
York;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
gathered  at  three 
different  regional  events. 

Montresor, 
N.Y.  Outing 

In  September. 
Marjorie  Ferrell 
Jones  "50  grac- 
iously hosted  the 
second  annual  outing 
at  Montresor,  the  private 
conference  center  of 
Jones  Chemical. 
Alumni  and  guests 
from  the  greater 
Rochester  area  enjoyed  a 
brunch  with  President  James 
E.  Douthat,  a  little  boating  on 
the  pond,  and  wonderful 
autumn  scenery. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Washington  area  alumni 
welcomed  Lycoming 
students  on  a  political 
science  trip  at 
Embassy  Suites 
Hotel  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia.  Dr. 
Kathleen  McGinnis, 
who  was  an 
instructor  in 
political  science  at 
Lycoming  College 
before  moving  to 
Washington  D.C.  in 
1974.  spoke  to  the 
group,  giving 
insights  into  the 
working  of  the 
104th  Congress. 
McGinnis  is 
now  a  professor  at 
Trinity  College. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bishop  Wertz  joined 
alumni  and  friends  from  the 
Harrisburg  area  convened  at 
a  reception  at  the  Harrisburg 
Hilton  in  October.  The 
reception  was  held  prior  to  a 
meeting  of  local  Trustees. 


REGIONAL  P?"^ 


erings 


Ross  Gibson  oiul  i'.i!  Kistow  '64 
enjo\  Monti  t  ^<n 


Bishop  Frederick  Wertz  (President 
Emeritus).  President  James  E. 
Dontliat.  and  Atty.  Stanley  Smith  '77 
at  the  Harrisburg  gathering. 


Elaine 
Fulmer 
'48.  Jim 
Fulmer  '48 
and  hostess 
Marjorie 
Jones 
'50  at 
Montresor 
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Rob  Mothershaugh. 
director  of  advance- 
ment (left),  with  trustee 
Don  Failor  '68. 
Dr.  George  Wolf  '45. 
and  trustee 
Bud  Hershherger 
'51  at  the  Harrisburg 
gathering. 


President  Douthat  with 

Mark  Achenbach  '58.  a 

member  of  the  Aluiiiin 

Association  E.\ecuii\  < 

Board,  and  his  wiji 

Shirlc\ 
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CECELIA  (CAMPBELL) 
and  FRANKLIN  SHICK 

'49  (business  administration) 
celebrated  their  50th  anniver- 
sary in  January.  She  was  the 
office  manager  and  accoun- 
tant for  Radio  Station  WWPA 
for  35  years  and  was  one  of 
the  station's  owners  until 
1989.   He  was  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  for 
Williamsport  Area  School 
District  until  1982.  The 
Shicks  reside  in  Williamsport. 


HARRY  L.  LYTLE  (busi- 
ness administration)  is  a  new 
counselor  for  the  North 
Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  SCORE,  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives.  He 
offers  advice  in  the  construc- 
tion field  to  people  wishing 
to  go  into  business  and  to 
small  businesses  that  need 
help  or  guidance.  He  resides 
in  Williamsport. 


THOMAS  ANDERMAN 

(social  studies)  and  his  wife, 
Carol,  were  Volunteers  In 
Mission  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
assisted  in  the  constmction  of 
a  dormitory  at  the  Bishop 
Fred  P.  Corson  Camp.  They 
have  been  part  of  a  work 
team  at  the  camp  for  the  past 
four  years.  The  Andermans 
are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  CLARITA  '73, 
MARK  '75,  JAMES  '73  and 
LYNEA'84.  He  and  his  wife 
reside  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


RICHARD  MIX  (history) 
presented  a  Bicentennial 
lecture  on  the  19th-centui7 
Williamsport  entrepreneur 
Peter  Herdic  for  the  Lycoming 
County  Historical  Society's 


Program  at  the  Society 
Museum.  He  is  retired  after 
36  years  of  service  in  the 
teaching  profession.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Lycoming 
Historical  Society  as  well  as 
other  historical  and  genea- 
logical organizations,  a  past 
president  of  the  Tiadaghton 
Chapter  of  the  SAR,  and  is 
now  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  SAR  State  Historian. 
He  resides  in  Williamsport. 


SOMA  HALDEMAN 
KULP  (American  studies),  a 
member  of  Bethel  United 
Methodist  Church,  was 
inducted  into  the  Chapel  of 
Four  Chaplains  Legion  of 
Honor  during  a  recent 
service.  Legion  of  Honor 
membership,  which  includes 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Bob 
Hope,  is  awarded  by  the 
Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains  to 
people  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves 
through  voluntary  and 
sacrificial  service  to  others. 
She  serves  as  president  of 
the  United  Methodist 
Women.  She  resides  in 
Royersford,  Pa. 


MENNO  E.  GOOD  (social 
studies)  is  the  new  pastor  of 
West  Lawn  United  Method- 
ist Church  of  Elizabethtown. 
He  is  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Conference  Council  on 
Finance  and  Administra- 
tion, and  has  been  elected  to 
the  three  General  Confer- 
ences and  four  Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences.   He 
had  previously  served  as  a 
conference  superintendent  in 
his  Conference. 

RICHARD  D.  MYERS 

(biology)  is  the  Escoweld 
project  manager  of  ITW 


Philadelphia  Resins.  He  did 
his  graduate  work  in  biochem- 
istry at  New  York  University. 
He  was  the  author  of 
"Minimize  Pump  Downtime" 
in  the  June  issue  of 
Hydrocarbon  Processing. 


PETER  GSTALDER  (art) 
exhibited  his  art  work  at  the 
Millbrook  Art  Gallery.  He 
has  been  showing  his  art 
work  in  this  gallery  for 

nearly  40  years 
and  was  involved 
in  the  founding  of 
the  Millbrook 
Playhouse. 


Sieve  Wolf  '??  uilh  imc  of  his  hohbics. 

Steve  Wolf  '55  says  he  is  now  semi- 
retired  after  25  years  in  the  landscape 
and  nursery  business  and  18  years  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator  in  the  Dade 
County  School  System.  He's  now 
devoting  more  time  to  his  hobby  of  30 
years,  antique  cars.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Sun  Coast  Chapter  of  the 
Veteran  Motor  Car  Club  in  Miami  and 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Florida 
Region  for  the  national  organization  for 
the  past  five  years. 

Next  year  he  will  also  celebrate  20 
years  as  a  deputy  sheriff  reserve  officer 
with  the  Dade  County  Sheriff's  Dept. 
For  the  last  10  years,  he  has  been  a 
detective  with  the  Agricultural  Patrol. 
For  the  past  three  years,  Wolf  has  been  a 
part-time  International  Air  Courier  for 
Wells  Fargo,  which  has  taken  him  all 
over  the  world,  including  Australia,  The 
Philippines,  Japan,  Pakistan.  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Brazil,  Germany,  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  islands. 
Accumulating  over  300,000  frequent 
flyer  miles,  he  plans  to  take  his  wife, 
Nancy,  on  an  extended  trip  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  near  future. 

His  two  sons  are  attorneys  in  Florida 
and  his  daughter  is  an  executive  with 
NCL  Cruise  Lines. 

Wolf  says  his  four  years  at  Lycoming 
prepared  him  for  the  diversified  life  he 
has  led  over  the  past  40  years. 


H.  DONALD 
SESTINA 

(business  admin- 
istration) was 
appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors 
of  Citizens 
Bancoip,  Inc., 
and  its  principal 
subsidiary. 
Citizens  Trust 
Company.  He  is 
the  owner  of 
H.  Donald  Sestina 
Insurance  Agency. 
He  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  reside  in 
Emporium  and 
are  the  parents  of 
two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


RONALD  L. 

KITT  (social 
sciences)  retired 
in  1993  from 
teaching.  He 
taught  school  for 
many  years  in  the 
Troy  and  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa.,  areas. 
He  spent  two 
decades  as  a 
PIAA-certified 
basketball  official 
and  officiated  at 
football  games  for 
25  years.  Early  in 
his  teaching 
career,  he  taught 
junior  high 
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English  and  social  studies 
and  was  the  head  basketball 
coach  for  two  years  at 
Roxbury  Central  High 
School  in  the  Catskills.  He 
lives  in  Jersey  Shore,  Pa., 
with  his  wife,  Jean.  They 
have  three  children. 


CONNIE  N.  VANCE 

(nursing)  is  dean  and  profes- 
sor of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
the  College  of  New  Roch- 
elle,  N.Y.  She  was  appointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Medical 
Center,  a  612  bed  hospital, 
sponsored  by  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York.  She 
resides  in  Pelham  Manor,  N.Y. 


WILLIAM  F.  JACOBS  JR. 

(biology)  was  named  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Virginia  Profes- 
sional Underwriters,  Inc.,  a 
$400  million  company 
specializing  in  professional 
liability  insurance  for  hospi- 
tals, physicians,  and 
attorneys  throughout  the 
southeastern  U.S. 

LUKE  H.  KAUFFMAN 

(biology)  was  inducted  into 
the  Beniie  Romanoski 
Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  during 
ceremonies  held  in  Shamokin, 
Pa.  Kauffman  graduated 
from  Mahanoy  High  School 


LEO  A.  CALISTRI, 

president  of  the 
NewChannels  Corporation  in 
Syracuse  (N.Y)  has  retired 
from  the  telecommunication 
company,  capping  a  3G-year 
career  in  the  cable  television 
industry.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, NewChannels,  a  fornier 
division  of  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  Corporation, 
grew  to  comprise  1 8  cable 
systems  serving  400,000 
customers  in  three  states. 
Calistri  has  held  the  position 
of  president  since  January  1,  1991.  He  began  his  association 
with  NewChannels  in  July  1 966  as  general  manager  of  the 
company's  Coming  (N.Y.)  cable  system.    He  became  vice 
president  of  operation  in  October  1977.  Calistri  will  continue 
to  oversee  cable  operations  while  a  transition  continues, 
following  the  formation  of  a  new  partnership  between  Time 
Warner  Entertainment  and  Newhouse  Broadcasting  and 
Advance  Publications. 

Calistri  has  been  active  in  industry  affairs,  serving  several 
terms  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cable  Television 
Association  of  New  York  and  its  executive  committee.  He 
received  that  organization's  Chairman's  Award  for  meritorious 
service,  acknowledging  both  his  leadership  role  on  matters  of 
legislative  and  regulatory  policy  and  his  support  for  programs 
benefiting  the  cable  industry  within  New  York.  He  is  also  a 
Trustee  of  Lycoming  College  and  received  Lycoming's 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Achievement  Award  last  Homecoming. 


in  1958.  While  at  Lycoming, 
he  led  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference  in  field  goal 
percentage  during  his  senior 
basketball  season  and  lettered 
all  four  years.    He  is  retiring 
from  teaching  biology  at 
Line  Mountain  High  School. 
Kauffman  resides  in  Leek 
Hill,  Pa. 


JON  E.  MCNEAL  (chemis- 
try) was  appointed  deputy 
director  of  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  an  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Chief  of  the 
division's  chemistry  and 
microbiology  operations 
since  1988,  McNeal  was 
responsible  for  its  national 
laboratoi7  testing  for  aflatoxin 
in  peanuts  and  other  nuts, 
illegal  pesticide  residues  in 
imported  tobacco,  microbio- 
logical contamination  in  egg 
products,  and  nutritional 
testing  of  federal  school 
lunches  and  military  rations. 
In  his  new  position,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  pesticide 
record-keeping  program, 
statistics  and  plant  variety 
protection  operations,  and 
laboratory  accreditation  and 
licensing  programs  for  more 
than  150  laboratories  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 
He  and  his  wife,  Beth,  reside 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


ROBERT  E.  RUFFANER 

(business  administration/ 
sociology)  was  named 
community  development 
director  for  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light  Company's 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  area  operations. 
He  had  been  the  customer 
service  manager  for  the 
company's  Susquehanna 
Division  since  1973.  His 
duties  will  include  liaison 
with  county  and  municipal 
governments,  economic 
development  organizations 
and  other  community  associa- 
tions. Ruffaner  was  a  member 
of  the  Alumni  Association 
Executive  Board  from  1987- 
1990.  He  plans  to  relocate  to 
the  Sunbury  area. 


ROBERT  J.  MARKEL 

(accounting)  was  named 
executive  vice  president- 
finance  and  treasurer  at 
Capital  Blue  Cross,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa..  Markel.  a  CPA. 
oversees  the  financial 
services,  provider  affairs  and 
rating  and  underwriting 
departments. 

ALFRED  B.  MUNRO 

(business  administration) 
owns  and  operates  Munro 
Farms,  a  sprawling  1 ,270 
tillable  acres  of  land  with 
fields  near  Jersey  Shore, 
Avis,  Lock  Haven,  and  South 
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Williamsport.  Munro  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Jersey 
Shore  Zoning  Hearing  Board. 
He  resides  in  Jersey  Shore. 

RUTH  ANN  LONG  RIESE 

(biology)  is  now  the  owner/ 
operator  of  a  six-room  bed 
and  breakfast  inn  in  Nevada 
City,  Calif.  She  fomierly 
worked  in  the  biomedical 
industry  for  a  period  of  27 
years.   She  resides  in 
Nevada  City. 


BRENDA  MEADOWS 

COOPER  (hi.story)  was 
awarded  a  doctorate  by  The 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro.  She  resides 
in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


DAVID  M.  BUSEY  (math 
ematics),  is  a  math  and 
computer  science  instructor 
at  Sheldon  Jackson  College 
in  Sitka,  Alaska.  He  estab- 
lished the  Sheldon  Jackson 
College  Chamber  Orchestra, 
now  entering  its  third  year  of 
playing  classical  music  for 
Sitka  audiences.  Busey  is 
the  orchestra  conductor.  His 
wife,  Jane,  is  also  active  in 
Sitka  choir  groups.  The 
Buseys  and  their  two 
children,  Robert  and  Mary 
Ellen,  reside  in  Sitka. 

JOHN  R.  EIDAM  (sociol 
ogy),  a  veteran  Wyoming 
Seminary  administrator,  has 
been  recognized  with  the 
1 995  Francis  Asbury  Award 
for  Fostering  United  Method- 
ist Ministries  in  Higher 
Education.  The  award  honors 
his  work  in  supporting, 
strengthening  and  promoting 
the  church's  work  in  higher 
education.  Eidam  is  dean  of 
admission  and  director  of 
international  and  summer 
programs  at  Wyoming 


Seminary.  Over  the  past  15 
years,  he  has  developed  an 
international  recruitment 
program  at  Wyoming 
Seminary  that  has  enrolled 
students  from  more  than  22 
countries.  He  resides  in 
Kingston,  Pa. 


NANCY  BROWN 
ROBBINS  (psychology)  was 
the  commencement  speaker 
for  Johnson  Technical 
Institute.  Moshannon  Valley 
Branch,  in  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
She  is  the  executive  director 
of  Central  Intermediate  Unit 
No.  10,  West  Decatur,  where 
she  serves  as  an  innovator, 
facilitator,  outcome  oriented 
and  team  builder  with 
responsibility  for  strategic 
planning,  financial  manage- 
ment, public  relations  and 
personnel  motivation.  She 
resides  in  Philipsburg. 

PAUL  E.  ROBINSON 

(German)  had  a  book  of  17 
of  his  sennons  published 
by  CSS  Publishers  of  Lima, 
Ohio.    The  book,  titled  Hope 
Beneath  the  Surface,  is  a 
series  of  sermons  to  support 
clergy  who  are  using  the 
lectionary.  The  sermons  are 
on  the  first  lesson  scripture 
texts  for  Advent,  Christmas 
and  Epiphany  for  1995-96. 
Robinson  is  going  on  his 
sixth  year  as  pastor  of  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church, 
Grand  Island,  N,Y. 


LAWRENCE  F.  BASSETT 

(English)  has  been  chosen  as 
Teacher  of  the  Year  at 
Williamsport  Area  High 
School.  Bassett,  an  English 
teacher,  has  also  advised  The 
Cheny  and  White,  a  student 
literary/art  magazine,  for  20 
years.  He  resides  in 
Williamsport. 


PHILIP  BECKLEY 

(history)  was  named  editor  of 
the  Fmger  Lakes  Times. 
Geneva.  N.Y.  He  recently 
completed  25  years  at  the 
Times.  He  will  have  the 
overall  responsibility  for 
the  News  Department.  He  and 
his  wife,  Linda,  have  three 
children  and  reside  in  Geneva. 

MELODYE  HAMER 
POMPA  (religion)  retired 
from  her  position  as  manager 
of  customer  service  and 
quality  assurance  with  Staples 
Information  Services.  She, 
her  husband.  John,  and  their 
dog,  Millie,  moved  into  their 
42-foot  sailboat.  They  left 
Nanagansett  Bay  bound  for 
Nanny  Cay  Marina  on  the 
island  of  Tortola  in  the 
British  Virgin  Islands.  They 
arrived  in  Tortola  in  January 
1995  and  plan  to  stay  for  six 
to  twelve  months.  She  would 
love  to  hear  from  any  alumni 
friends  visiting  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Letters  can  be  mailed 
to  her  c/o  Rose  Russo,  15 
Octave  Street,  Warwick,  R.I. 


HARRIET  HOOVEN 
FLEMING  (mathematics) 
was  promoted  to  branch 
officer  and  manager  of 
FCNB  Bank's  Englar  Road 
office  in  Westminster.  In  this 
capacity,  she  supervises 
branch  personnel  and  man- 
ages all  aspects  of  branch 
operations.  She  has  been 
in  the  banking  profession 
since  1987.  She  resides  in 
Manchester,  Pa. 

DANIEL  E.  MANEVAL 

(French)  is  an  auditor/clerk 
at  the  EconoLodge  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.  He  resides 
in  Williamsport. 


Lynne  Rciss  and  Sam  Kiiur 
JO  Years  Later  and  Slill 
"Roommates  " 

In  the  fail  of  1965, 
MAYETTA  "SAM" 
RINER  (history)  and 
LYNNE  REISS  (psychol- 
ogy) roomed  together  in 
Rich  Hall. 

"1  remember  the  echo 
your  name  would  make 
when  someone  yelled 
■phone  call"  down  the 
Hall,"  says  Sam.  "I 
remember  the  housemother 
checking  the  clock  at  sign- 
in,  the  cultural  credit  cards, 
beanies,  and  Yats  Esool  with 
vaseline  on  the  door  knobs 
and  alarms  set  for  3  a.m." 

After  graduation,  Lynne 
taught  in  Williamsport.  then 
moved  to  Boston.  Sam 
taught  in  Maryland,  then 
moved  to  Boston.  Now,  30 
years  later,  they  are  in  the 
same  elementary  school  in 
Milton.  Massachusetts. 
Lynne  is  a  guidance 
counselor.  "Sam"  is  in  the 
classroom.  Both  have  been 
invited  to  Russia  this 
summer;  Lynne  to  a 
wedding  and  Sam  to  a 
teacher's  workshop  in 
Kazan. 
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RALPH  E.  ZEIGLER  JR. 

(biology)  has  been  assigned 
as  an  Educational  Funding 
Coordinator  with  BLaST 
Intermediate  Unit  #17  in 
Williamsport.  This  position 
includes  coordination  of 
funding  opportunities  for  the 
19  school  districts  in  four 
north  central  Pennsylvania 
counties,  grant  writing,  and 
securing  support  for  an  edu- 
cational foundation  associ- 
ated with  this  educational 
service  agency.  He  resides 
with  his  wife,  Lou  Ann,  and 
twin  sons.  Peter  and  Andrew, 
in  South  Williamsport. 


GLENN  LOVELL.  film 
critic  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercuiy  News  and  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers,  has  been 
awarded  a  $30,000  National 
Arts  Journalism  Fellowship. 
Lovell.  who  received  a 
graduate  degree  in  journal- 
ism-film from  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  will  lecture 
and  study  film  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in 
Los  Angeles.  His  study 
program,  funded  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  for  the  '95- 
'96  academic  year,  involves  a 
survey  of  how  Hollywood 
studios  manipulate  (through 
favors  and  penalties)  the 
mainstream  media. 


Lovell  published  his  first 
film  reviews  in  Lycoming's 
Bell  newspaper.  While  based 
at  the  Mercuiy  News  (cir. 
360,000),  Lovell  provides 
reviews  and  columns  for  the 
Knight-Ridder  wire  service 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
been  published  in  every 
major  daily  in  the  country, 
including  the  Washington 
Post,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He 
also  does  weekly  film 
commentary  for  KGO-radio 
in  San  Francisco  and  teaches 
film  part-time  at  De  Anza 
College  in  Cupertino.  Lovell 
resides  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

ELIZABETH 
HUNTZINGER  FUQUA 

(history)  has  relocated  to 
Michigan.  Her  husband, 
Charles,  recently  received  a 
promotion  with  Tremco 
Autobody  Technologies 
Inc.  She  is  enjoying  decorat- 
ing her  new  home. 


RICHARD  C.  NOERR  JR. 

(art)  was  recently  named 
May's  Agent  of  the  Month 
for  Aumiller  and  Associates. 
He  joined  the  agency  in 
February  1 994  and  now  leads 
the  agency  in  sales  and 
service  to  clients  in  Juniata 
and  Miftlin  counties.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers and  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Underwriters 
and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Juniata  Association  of 
Underwriters.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mai7  Jane,  and  sons 
Alex  and  Christian,  reside  in 
Lewistown.  Pa. 


For  the  past  year.  DAVE 
and  CAROL  (Missy) 
MASLAND  SCHOCH  and 

their  three  daughters  have 


been  living  and  working  in 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  where  they 
are  experiencing  the  challenges 
of  learning  a  new  language, 
working  in  a  highly  volatile 
economic  and  political  climate, 
and  living  in  a  society  of 
extremes.  Dave  is  a  finance 
and  business  planning  manager 
for  Ford  Motor  Company  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  Missy 
is  teaching  elementary  music 
at  Graded  School  (one  of  the 
international  schools)  where 
their  daughters  go  to  school. 
Prior  to  Brazil,  the  Schochs 
spent  four  years  in  England 
where  Dave  was  a  manager 
for  Ford  of  Europe.    Missy 
enjoyed  singing  with  the 
London  Choral  Society  and 
had  several  opportunities  to 
perform  for  royalty.  The 
Schochs  invited  their  friends 
to  stop  by  wherever  they  are 
in  the  "neighborhood." 


VICTORIA 
SATTERTHWAITE 

(French)  has  been  appointed 
as  national  Subsidiary 
Affairs  Director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Media 
Photographers.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  ASMP's  37  chapters 
and  act  as  liaison  between 


BOB  HOWDEN  (political 
science),  as  chairman  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Group  of  the  Sierta 
Club,  joined  15  other  local 
Sierta  Club  and  Audubon 
Society  members  in  a  biological 
study  in  Yellowstone  Park  in 
June.  The  trip  helped  them 
investigate  a  number  of  curtent 
issues  including  the  wolf 
reintroduction  program.  Wolves 
were  reintroduced  to 
Yellowstone  in  January  of  1995 
and  released  into  the  wild  in 
March  of  1995.  When 
Yellowstone  became  the 
nation's  first  national  park  in  1872,  wolves  were  abundant.  In 
1914,  responding  to  pressure  from  sheep  and  cattle  ranchers, 
the  federal  government  began  a  systematic  extermination  of 
wolves,  and  by  1926,  the  wolf's  howl  had  been  silenced. 
After  years  of  political  battles  and  court  challenges,  the  gray 
wolf  is  back.  Provided  that  funding  continues,  plans  call  for 
reintroducing  some  15  wolves  a  year  into  Yellowstone  and 
Idaho  until  colonies  of  at  least  10  breeding  pairs  are  estab- 
lished. The  group  spent  the  last  few  days  at  the  Museum  of 
the  Rockies  in  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Howden  works  is  a  staff  writer  and  media  relations 
coordinator  at  Saint  Vincent  Health  Center  in  Erie. 


Howden  watches  wolves  thioiigh 
a  spotting  scope  from  a  hillside  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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the  Media  Photographers 
Copyright  Agency  and 
ASMP's  national  office.  For 
the  past  1 8  years,  she  has 
been  the  driving  force  at 
Michael  Furman  Photogra- 
pher Ltd.  She  and  her 
photographer  husband 
Michael  Furman  live  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  with  their 
three  children:  Wyn,  Wallis 
and  Eric. 

RUSSELL  W.  TWIGG 

(sociology)  was  recently 
featured  in  the  Willianisport 
Sun-Gazette  as  the  chaimian 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
one  of  the  fastest-growing 
health-care  companies  in  the 
country.  Williamsport-based 
Concord  Health  Group  Inc., 
operates  16  Pennsylvania 
nursing  homes  and  "indepen- 
dent" or  "assisted"  living 
facilities  and  several  affili- 
ated businesses.  Founded 
eight  years  ago.  the  company 
employs  about  1 ,000  people, 
170  of  them  in  Willianisport. 
He  resides  with  his  wife, 
JEANNE  '74,  and  family  in 
Montoursville,  Pa. 


RUTH  M.  BOSTON 

(religion)  is  currently  writing 
Christian  meditations  and 
poetry.  At  this  time,  Boston 
is  looking  for  a  publisher. 
She  resides  in  Williamsport. 

HILDA  SCHMERLING 
LANDESBERG  (English) 
has  been  hired  as  library 
administrator  of  the 
Feinbloom  Library  in  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Jewish 
Community  Center.  She  also 
works  part-time  at  the 
Winston  Road  Branch  of  the 
Rochester  Public  Library  and 
teaches  a  second  grade 
Sunday  school  class  at  the 
Irondequoit  Hebrew  Studies 
Center.  Her  son,  Eli,  had  his 
bar  mitzvah  in  October  1994. 


Among  the  guests  was 
JANET  FARO  '75. 
Landesberg  resides  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


DR.  MICHAEL 
CHIGLINSKY  (psychology) 
was  chosen  as  Mental  Health 
Professional  of  the  Year  by 
the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Roanoke  Valley 
(Virginia).  A  licensed  clinical 
psychologist.  Dr.  Chiglinsky 
was  cited  for  his  commitment 
to  children  and  their  families. 
His  private  practice,  the 
citation  pointed  out,  is  one  of 
the  few  in  the  valley  to  serve 
Medicaid  families. 

EDWARD  W.  HUGHES 

(Near  East)  was  appointed 
the  position  of  Arch  Priest  in 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 
This  honor  is  the  highest 
attainment  to  which  a 
married  priest  may  be  named. 
He  resides  with  his  wife, 
Anna,  and  their  four  children 
in  Lawrence.  Mass. 

FRANK  M.  KINDLER 

(business  administration) 
signed  on  recently  to 
take  over  the  Camp  Hill 
Lions"  football  program.  This 
will  be  his  first  job  as  head 
coach  of  a  football  team.  He 
resides  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


KIMBERLY  MCCARTHY 
RZOMP  (business  adminis- 
tration) recently  completed 
the  Weichert  Educational 
Program  before  joining  the 
Weichert  firm's  Exton 
office.  She  resides  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


GERALD  P.  BUTLER  JR. 

(accounting)  is  a  plant 
manager  for  CMSAVestem 
Drum,  Inc.,  in  Hayward, 
Calif.  He  and  his  wife, 
Loretta,  relocated  in  1992 
and  now  reside  in  San 
Ramon,  Calif.,  with  their 
children,  Jerry,  Christy, 
Caroline  and  Caitlyn. 

KENNETH  A.  HOLDREN 

(accounting)  is  the  vice 
president  financial  reporting 
and  planning  at  Geisinger 
Systems  Service  in  Danville, 
Pa.  He  resides  in 
Northumberland. 

RODNEY  L.  HOWE 

(sociology)  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  director  of 
Cornell  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion of  Cayuga  County.  He 
has  worked  for  Cayuga 
County  for  five  years  as  the 
4-H  Youth  and  Community 
Development  Program 
Leader. 

GLENN  E.  MCCREARY 

(art),  who  obtained  his 
seminary  training  and  a 
master's  degree  in  theology 
at  Theological  College  at  The 
Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  recently  offered  his 
Mass  Thanksgiving  in 
his  home  parish  of  St. 
Boniface,  Williamsport. 


CRAIG  L.  COWING 

(history)  is  co-pastoring  at 
the  East  Monmouth  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Maine 
with  his  wife,  Marilyn.  He  is 
pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  American 
History  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  their  three  children  in 
Monmouth,  Me. 


JOHN  C.  (JACE)  SCALA 

(astronomy)  was  selected 
Teacher  of  the  Year  in  his 
school  district  for  1995.  He 
was  also  selected  as  one  of 
75  teachers  nationwide  to  be 
trained  as  an  astronomy 
resource  teacher  through  a 
new  educational  outreach 
program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Astronomical 
Society  and  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 
He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  and 
their  two  daughters  live  in 
Stanhope,  N.J. 


HAROLD  E.  BOWER 

(accounting)  has  been 
awarded  a  master's  of 
business  administration 
degree  with  a  concentration 
in  finance  from  the  Rutgers 
University  Executive  MBA 
Program.  He  attended  the 
Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment on  a  full  scholarship. 
He  left  his  position  as  Vice 
President  for  Finance  and 
Administration  at  New 
Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Jersey  to 
become  sales  manager  at 
Blackbaud,  Inc.,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Blackbaud  develops 
accounting  and  administra- 
tive software  applications  for 
non-profit  organizations.  He 
resides  with  his  family  in  the 
Charleston  area. 

DEBRA  SUPLEE 
DONAHUE  (mass  commu- 
nication) is  working  as 
conference  center  director 
and  media  relations  coordi- 
nator at  Appel  Farm  Arts 
and  Music  Center  in  Elmer, 
N.J.  Appel  Farm  is  a  non- 
profit organization  which 
operates  a  Summer  Arts 
Camp,  Conference  Center, 
and  Performing  Arts  Series. 
She  lives  in  Oaklyn,  N.J. 
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Starling  a  new  life. 


A  Celebration 
of  Life 

For  Jon  R.  Edgar, 
September  2,  1995,  was 
a  day  for  celebration. 

Not  only  was  it  his 
wedding  day,  but  it  was 
also  the  one-year 
anniversary  of  his  double 
lung  transplant  a  proce- 
dure that  saved  his  life. 

At  six  months  old,  Jon 
was  diagnosed  with 
cystic  fibrosis,  an 
incurable  disease  of  the 
endocrine  gland  that 
affects  the  pancreas, 
respiratory  system,  and 
sweat  elands.  As  a 


young  adult,  Jon's  lungs  progressively  deteriorated  due  to 
numerous  lung  infections,  and  in  the  spring  of  1993,  he  had  to 
quit  his  full-time  job  and  go  on  disability  because  his  lung 
capacity  had  dropped  to  nearly  20  percent.  Shortly  thereafter, 
he  was  evaluated  and  approved  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Hospital's  transplant  team  for  a  double  lung  transplant. 

His  wait  for  matching  donor  lungs  ended  on  September  2, 
1 994,  with  nine  hours  of  surgery,  followed  by  three  and  one- 
half  days  in  intensive  care.  Jon  was  out  of  the  hospital  in 
a  near  record  time  of  18  days. 

Looking  back  on  his  life  with  this  chronic  disease,  Jon  is 
surprisingly  quite  positive.  "In  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  may 
have  thought  that  this  disease  was  a  handicap,  but  1  never  let 
it  stop  me."  This  was  especially  true  in  attaining  his  college 
degree.  "I  had  attended  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  for 
a  year,  but  decided  that  I  was  tired  of  being  just  a  number.  I 
wanted  a  smaller,  more  personal  school,  so  my  father  (Jack  R. 
Edgar  "57)  recommended  Lycoming  College." 

While  at  Lycoming,  Jon  found  strength  in  the  friendships 
that  he  built  with  his  Theta  Chi  fraternity  brothers.  "No  one 
treated  me  differently,  but  they  did  try  to  protect  me,"  he  says, 
also  recalling  the  compassion  and  helpfulness  of  his  teachers 
when  he  needed  to  be  admitted  to  an  area  hospital  for  therapy. 
Jon  remembers  one  professor  in  particular  from  his  business 
administration  major.  "Dr.  Jack  HoUenback  was  my  advisor, 
but  coincidentally  he  had  also  been  my  father's  advisor!" 

But  this  was  not  the  only  coincidence  that  Jon  discovered. 
"My  roommate's  mom  and  my  mom  had  played  together  as 
little  girls,  and  the  father  of  another  Theta  Chi  brother  roomed 
with  my  dad  when  they  were  at  Lycoming." 

Now  living  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  with  his  new  bride 
Con,  Jon  "feels  great"  and  is  looking  forward  to  stalling  a 
new  career  path,  possibly  in  pharmaceuticals. 

(-K.K-A) 


BETH  A.  GATES  (business 
administration)  was  featured 
in  the  Trenton  Times  for  her 
position  as  director  of  local 
government  services  in  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of 
Community  Affairs.  In  her 
position  she  controls  the 
budget  and  debt  of  all  the 
state's  municipalities,  counties, 
and  public  authorities.  She 
lives  with  her  husband,  Mike, 
in  Millstone.  N.J. 


LESLIE  MARVIN 
CRAIGLE  (mass  communi- 
cation) is  Director  of  Market- 
ing for  Business  Services  at 
East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina, 
where  she  oversees  the 
marketing,  promotion  and 
publicity  for  auxiliary 
university  services  ranging 
from  the  student  store  to 
central  printing  services. 
Husband  CHUCK  CRAIGLE 
'84  still  works  for  Perdue 
Foods,  Inc.,  in  Robersonville. 
N.C.  They  have  three  children: 
Charlie.  Joey,  and  Pamela,  and 
they  live  in  Greenville,  N.C. 


SHELLI  SEYMOUR  RIPIC 

(nursing)  was  spotlighted  in 
the  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Star-Gazette 
for  her  work  as  a  registered 
nurse  and  certified  entero- 
stomal therapy  nurse  at  Robert 
Packer  Hospital.  Sayre.  Pa. 
She  resides  in  Monroeton.  Pa., 
with  her  husband,  Andy,  and 
two  children. 

DEBBIE  BRANDT 
YONKOSKI  (sociology)  has 
been  working  for  the  Luzerne 
County  Children  and  Youth 

Services  as  a  caseworker  since 
April  1994.  She  works  in  the 
Child  Protective  Services 
Intensive  Ongoing  Unit  that 


provides  services  to  children 
and  families  where  physical, 
sexual  or  emotional  abuse 
has  occuned,  or  where  there 
is  a  high  risk  of  abuse 
occuring.  She  resides  in 
Swoyersville,  Pa. 


MARY  GRACE  WALKER 
HANLON  (mass  communi- 
cation) competed  in  the 
world's  only  all-women 
triathlon  series,  the  Danskin 
Women's  Triathlon  Series, 
through  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.  The  event  includes  a 
half-mile  swim,  a  20-kilo- 
meter bike  ride,  and  a  five- 
kilometer  run.  She  is  a  dental 
hygienist  in  Livingston.  N.J. 

KAY  Y.  BOWER  (nursing) 
is  a  registered  nurse  working 
as  a  clinical  specialist  for 
Southern  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

WENDE  EVANS  BRANDT 

(mass  communication)  is 
employed  as  a  registered 
nurse  in  the  operating  room 
at  Morristown  Memorial 
Hospital.  She  and  her 
husband.  Michael,  reside 
in  Flemington.  N.J. 

KEVIN  T.  MAHONEY 

(sociology)  was  lauded  by 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star- 
Ledger  SiS  its  1995  Girls' 
Swimming  Coach  of  the 
Year.  He  is  the  athletic 
director  and  boys'  swimming 
coach  at  Oratory  Preparatory 
School  as  well  as  girls' 
swimming  coach  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's  Preparatory 
School.  He  resides  in  the 
Newark  area. 
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ComputerKids  Makes  Learning  Fun. .  .For  Adults,  Too. 

"A  computer  is  both  a  highly  effective  tool  and  a  medium  for  creative  expression," 
comments  Margot  Tomasella.  founder  of  ComputerKids.  a  children's  computer  learning 
center.  "Teaching  children  to  master  the  power  of  computers  helps  them  gain  self-confi- 
dence, independence,  and  self-empowerment  at  an  early  age." 

Margot  opened  the  Williamsport-based  ComputerKids  in  January  1995;  however,  her 
involvement  with  this  venture  actually  began  three  years  prior  to  this  when  she  decided  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  her  daughter's  education.  "I  traveled  around  the  country  and 
investigated  a  number  of  different  school  districts  to  find  the  best  computer  academic 
curriculum."  she  explains.   "When  I  brought  the  program  home  and  my  daughter  started 
using  it.  I  invited  neighborhood  children  over  to  try  it  out  as  well.  They  loved  it,  which  is 
what  prompted  me  to  purchase  additional  curriculum  packages  and  open  my  own  business." 

ComputerKids  offers  32  different  multimedia  classes  in  its  Macintosh  computer  lab  for 
children  three  years  of  age  and  older.  While  the  Early  Learning  Class  focuses  on  teaching 
upper  and  lower  case  letters,  numbers,  and  counting,  the  classes  for  older  children  offer 
more  advanced  academic  and  computer  skills.  The  Science  Discovery  class,  for  example, 
allows  students  to  design  and  construct  their  own  experiments.  "Because  the  children  are 
assessed  on  their  ability  and  then  placed  accordingly  into  the  appropriate  curriculum,  they 
get  to  excel  at  their  own  level  while  being  challenged,"  emphasizes  Margot. 

She  adds  that  every  class  includes  computer  literacy  so  that  students  will  leave  with  a 
basic  understanding  of  how  computers  operate.   "Once  people  feel  good  about  working 
with  computers,  they  just  plug  away.   But  you  have  to  get  them  there." 

That's  why  ComputerKids  isn't  just  for  kids.  Classes  such  as  SAT  Training.  Internet. 
Quicken,  MS  Works,  and  Windows  95,  as  well  as  Mom's  Classes  which  deal  with  com- 
puter basics,  are  available  for  high  school  students  and  adults. 

"I  had  one 
gentleman 
who  is  a  75- 
year-old  retired 
executive  who 
attended  four 
classes 
and  then 
wanted  to  buy 
his  own 
computer  and 
be  linked  to  the 
Internet.  So,  I 
helped  him 
select  a 
computer  and 
set  it  up  at  his 
home,  and  the 
next  thing  I 
knew,  he  was 
e-mailing  to 
our  office!" 

As  a  criminal  justice  major  at  Lycoming  College,  Margot  learned  that  "you  have  to  be 

determined,  structured,  and  responsible  and  continue  to  work  through  whatever  it  is  you  are 

trying  to  accomplish."  It's  this  attitude  that  has  helped  Margot  to  reach  her  goal  of  creating  such 

a  successful  business  that  she  hopes  will  continue  to  grow. 

(-K.K-A) 


At  CompiiterKicls.  Margol's  six-year-old  daHi>hler  Chantel points  out  the  correct  answer  to  a  math 
problem  to  little  sister  Marissa,  mo,  and  coasin  Marlaine. 


Please  be  advised:  The 
Career  Development 
Center  will  eliminate  the 
placement  files  for  the 
Class  of  1988  on  January  1, 
1996.  If  you  prefer  to  have 
your  file  sent  to  you,  send 
your  request  to  the  Career 
Development  Center, 
Lycoming  College, 
Williamsport,  PA 
17701-5192, 

or  call:  1-800-345-3920  or 
FAX  (717)  321-4236. 

This  does  not  affect  your 
college  transcript  which  is  a 
permanent  record  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

DAVID  R.  CALDERONE 

(biology)  has  completed  his 
pediatric  surgical  residency 
at  St.  John  Hospital-Macomb 
Center  in  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich. 
He  is  now  an  associate  in  a 
St.  Clair  Shores  (Michigan) 
practice.  He  and  his  wife, 
Terri,  and  their  daughter 
reside  in  St.  Clair  Shores. 

CINAMON  JESSELL 
KOPICKI  (chemistry)  has 
been  promoted  to  laboratory 
manager  of  SSM/Laborato- 
ries  Inc.,  an  industrial 
hygiene  and  environmental 
testing  laboratory  in 
Reading,  Pa.  She  resides  in 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  with  her 
husband,  Ed. 


LYSA  JUDSON  (psychol- 
ogy) is  director  of  a  half-way 
house  in  Ridgefield.  Conn. 
The  home,  called  Quinlan 
Cottage,  is  for  women  just 
released  from  prison  and 
their  children  who  want  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  It  is  one 
of  only  a  handful  of  programs 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  The 
women  learn  parenting  skills 
and  undergo  counseling 
there.    Lysa  was  featured  in 
an  article  in  the  Ridgefield 
Press  in  August.  "The  job 
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interested  me  because  I  felt 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  not 
only  help  rehabilitate  some 
women  in  what  direction  and 
changes  they  need  to  make  in 
their  lives  but  also  to  work 
with  children,  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  incarcera- 
tion and  substance  abuse," 
she  told  the  Ridgefield 
reporter. 


WAYNE  OPLINGER  (mass 
communication)  was  featured 
in  the  Wilkcs-Barre  Times 
Leader  in  a  story  written 
about  how  the  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  a  safe  haven  in 
which  to  raise  children.  He 
is  employed  in  medical  equip- 
ment sales.  He  and  his  wife, 
Caryn,  and  daughter  live  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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Reasons  to  Send  in  Your  Annual  Fund 

iwuvr 


^  Q  Support  by  alumni  and  friends  is  often  used  as  a 
measurement  of  worthiness  by  grant-dispensing 
foundations.  Your  gift  helps  us  to  get  more. 

Q    Alumni  support  is  used  as  a  measurement  by 
college  rating  agencies,  including  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

3    Susquehanna  alumni  gave  $530,000  more  last 
year  than  Lyco  alumni. 

y    Your  support  can  keep  Lycoming  ranked  among 
the  best  regional  liberal  arts  colleges. 

3  1,102  of  our  1453  students  need  financial  aid. 

5    Because  you  once  received  a  Lycoming 
scholarship. 

4  Because  you  didn't  need  a  Lycoming  scholarship. 

3    Your  roommate  gave. 

2    Show  the  professor  who  gave  you  a  "D"  that  you 
did  get  a  job. 

^     Because,  you  said  you  would. 

MAIL  TO:  ANNUAL  FUND  •  LYCOMING  COLLEGE 
WILLIAMSPORT,  PA  17701 


CHAD  LOHMAN  (psychol- 
ogy) was  promoted  to 
Psychologist  III  in  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of 
Corrections.  He  became  unit 
supervisor  of  a  50-bed  facility 
for  mentally  ill  female  inmates 
at  the  Women's  Correctional 
Center  in  Columbia,  S.C.  He 
is  in  the  process  of  writing  a 
dissertation  on  crime  and 
mental  illness  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 
in  clinical  psychology  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 
He  resides  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

KIM  T.  SCHOOLEY 

(accounting)  recently  received 
his  certification  and  license 
to  practice  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  in  Pa.  He 
now  owns  a  small  CPA  firm 
in  Danville,  specializing  in 
taxes.  IRS  problem  solving, 
and  accounting  and  services. 
He  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
reside  in  Danville. 


REBECCA  O'CONNELL 

(psychology/sociology)  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new 
mental  health  team  working 
with  clients  in  the  area  of 
intensive  family  therapy  at 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Mercer  County.  She  resides 
in  Sharon,  Pa. 

BONITA  G.  ZEBROWSKI 

(nursing)  has  been  appointed 
as  the  new  program  director 
for  Hospice,  according  to 
Susquehanna  Regional  Home 
Health  Services,  a  member  of 
Susquehanna  Health  System. 
As  director,  she  will  oversee 
services  provided  to  termi- 
nally ill  clients.  She  and  her 
two  daughters  reside  in 
Williamsport. 


P.  KEVIN  BROBSON 

(accounting/economics)  grad- 
uated summa  cum  laude  from 
Widener  University  School  of 
Law,  Hanisburg  Campus.  He 
ranked  second  in  his  class  of 
220.  After  the  bar  exam,  he 
will  clerk  for  Judge  James 
McGirr  Kelly  in  Federal  Dist- 
rict Court.  Philadelphia.  He 
was  elected  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
the  national  honor  society, 
and  was  the  internal  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Widener 
Journal  of  Public  Law.    He 
resides  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SHANNON  HOLLAND 

(mass  communication)  has 
been  promoted  to  production 
coordinator  at  the  Toys  "R" 
Us  corporate  office  in 
Paramus,  N.J.    Shannon  has 
worked  for  Toys  "R"  Us  for 
two  years.  She  resides  in 
Cedar  Grove  and  is  a  cheer- 
leading  coach  for  Belleville. 

JULIE  M.  MAKATCHE 

(mass  communication)  is 
currently  working  for 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
as  a  senior  sales  representa- 
tive. She  works  for  the  service 
and  industrial  sector  selling 
to  various  businesses.  She 
resides  in  Broomall,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  YURKO 
SUTLIFF  (philosophy) 
received  her  law  degree  from 
Dickinson  School  of  Law  at 
commencement  ceremonies 
held  in  June.  While  at  the 
Dickinson  School  of  Law, 
she  was  president  of  the 
Women's  Law  Caucus,  a 
nominee  for  the  Appellate 
Moot  Court  Board,  and 
served  as  a  representative  on 
several  student  bar  associa- 
tion committees.  She  is 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  of  Review,  Harrisburg. 
She  resides  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
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JOSEPH  C.  DESIMONE 

(economics)  was  recently 
promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president,  regional  sales 
specialist  for  Potova  Invest- 
ments, a  $100  billion  Mutual 
Fund  Company.  He  resides  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANN  M.  DOUD  (mathemat- 
ics) received  a  master's  degree 
in  applied  mathematics  from 
Indiana  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (lUP).  Her  master's 
thesis  was  entitled,  "A 
Simulation  Approach  to 
Studying  Enrollment  at 
Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania."  She  is  now 
employed  by  Northstar 
Enteiprises,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.Y, 
as  a  software  engineer. 

DEBORAH  NORTON  has 

relocated  to  the  West  Coast 
and  is  living  in  Seattle  on  8th 
Avenue.  She  is  employed  at 
Bon  Marche,  the  leading 
Northwest  retailer,  as  an 
assistant  merchandiser  and 
planner  where  she  is  working 
with  buyers  to  develop 
successful  merchandise 
strategies  and  identify  growth 
opportunities. 


KATHRYN  CAMPOMIZZI 

(mass  communication)  is  a 
staff  writer  with  the  Pottsville, 
Pa.  Republican  newspaper. 
She  joined  the  staff  in  June 

1 994  and  has  covered  a  variety 
of  newspaper  stories  from 
spot  news  to  feature  stories 
including  a  visit  in  June  of 

1995  to  Mahanoy  City,  Pa., 
where  Mother  Theresa  was 
visiting  at  the  time. 

MELANIE  HARRIS 

(English/German)  is  a  student 
in  the  M.F.A.  program  for 
creative  writing  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 


MEREDITH  KONIGHT 

(business  management) 
started  working  in  the 
international  advertising 
department  of  Tiffany  & 
Company  as  the  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  vice 
president  of  advertising.  She 
was  promoted  to  the  position 
coordinator  of  North  Ameri- 
can retail  advertising  for 
Tiffany  &  Co.  in  such  national 
newspapers  as  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Wall  Street 
Joiinial. 

BLAIR  TALIJAN  (criminal 
justice),  a  state  policeman  for 
the  Hazleton  interstate  patrol, 
made  the  front  page  of  the 
local  newspaper  when  he 
made  a  drug  bust,  seizing 
$300,000  in  cocaine.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Hazleton 
interstate  patrol  just  last 
January. 


MICHELE  K.  LONG 

(psychology)  is  a  personnel 
recruiter  for  AUines,  Incorpo- 
rated, a  placement  and 
consulting  group,  located  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  She  resides 
in  Baltimore. 

ALISON  R.  PORTANOVA 

is  attending  Nuclear  Field 
"A"  School  as  an  electrician's 
mate.  She  has  been  selected 
as  the  class  leader  and  is 
directly  responsible  for  her 
.^2  classmates.  She 
graduated  from  boot 
camp  in  October 
1 994  as  the  honor 
recruit  for  Com- 
pany 1-134  and  the 
Navy  League 
Outstanding 
Recruit  for 
Training  Group  046 
She  is  stationed  in 
Orlando.  Fla. 


In  Search  of.  .  . 


Lycoming 

College 

Alumni 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  an 
old  classmate,  only  to  find  that  the  last 
address  you  have  in  your  telephone 
directory  is  8  years  old?  Well,  your  troubles  are 
over.  Soon  an  impressive  directory  of  our  alumni 
will  be  available  to  help  you  locate  all  your  old 
friends. 

The  new  Lycoming  College  Alumni  Directory, 
scheduled  for  release  in  September/October  1996, 
will  be  the  most  up-to-date  and  complete  reference 
of  over  1 1 ,000  Lycoming  College  alumni  ever 
compiled!  This  comprehensive  volume  will 
include  cunent  name,  address  and  phone  number, 
academic  data,  plus  business  information  (if 
applicable),  bound  into  a  classic,  library-quality 
edition. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  contracted  the  presti- 
gious Bernard  C.  Harris  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
to  produce  our  Directory.  Harris  will  soon  begin 
researching  and  compiling  the  information  to  be 
printed  in  the  Directory  by  mailing  a  questionnaire 
to  each  alumnus.  (If  you  prefer  not  to  be  listed  in 

the  Directory,  please 
contact  the  Alumni 
Office  in  writing  as  soon 
as  possible.) 

The  new  Lycoming 
College  Alumni  directory 
will  soon  make  finding 
an  alum  as  easy  as 
opening  a  book.  Look 
for  more  details  on 
the  project  in  future 
issues. 
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Correction  to  Summer  1995 
Issue:  LISA  HUGHES  '91 

and  Brian  Newcomer,  April 
30,  1994,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
ELISSA  C.  FONER  '91  was 

a  bridesmaid. 

EVELYN  DORRELL 
HUNT  '61  and  ROMAIN 
FREDERICK  BASTIAN 

'61,  October  30,  1994, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Betsy  Page  Zeller  and  CARL 
E.  KRAUSHAAR  JR.  '64, 

May  14,  1995,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Celine  Oliveira  and  DAVID 
RICE  '77,  February  18,  1995, 
Newport,  R.I. 

Kay  Lanette  Byrd  and 
DAVID  W.  VILUSHIS  '79, 
April  1,1995,  Chapel  Hill,  N.J. 

LINDA  LOU 
SCHREFFLER  '79  and  Brett 

Alan  Meckley,  March  5,  1995, 
Montoursville,  Pa. 

Holly  Kessler  and  FRANK 
D.  O'BRIEN  HI  '80,  June  3, 
1995,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Anne  Mitchell  and 
STEPHEN  P.  LOGUE  '85, 

December  17,  1994, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

BRAITH  ELDRIDGE  '86 

and  Steven  Dicker,  December 
31,  1995,  Bridgewater,  N.J. 

WENDE  L.  EVANS  '86  and 

Michael  Brandt,  Lahaska,  Pa. 

CHRISTINE  BAKER  '86 

and  Bryan  Lyerly,  May  5, 
1995,  Jupiter  Island,  Hobe 
Sound,  Fla. 

BETH  ANN  BISHOP  '86 

and  Scott  Miller,  May  6, 
1995,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Lisa  M.  Yingst  and 
MICHAEL  D.  FINK  '88, 

February  4,  1995,  CarUsle,  Pa. 
PATRICIA  P.  KRAEKEL 

'88  and  Matthew  G.  Firster, 
October  1,  1994,  Eighty  Four, 
Pa.  DYANE  STILLMAN  '88 

was  an  attendent. 

Tina  Heiges  and  JAMES 
ALAN  OTTO  '88, 

Mechanic sburg.  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  A.  PURCELL 

'88  and  William  F  Norton, 
June  24,  1995,  Lincroft,  N.J.. 
LAURA  K.  PURCELL  '91 
was  maid  of  honor  and 
SHARON  NYDAM  DOLIN 
'91  was  the  soloist. 

Shannon  Rosini  and  DAVID 
MARC  CAMPBELL  '89, 

May  6,  1995,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa  CHRIS  MOLINO  '91 

was  an  usher. 

Sandra  Prusakowski  and 
MICHAEL  P.  HOLLAND 
'89,  October  15,  1994, 
Bloomfield,  N.J.   SHANNON 
HOLLAND  '92  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  KEVIN  COFFEY 
'89  was  the  best  man,  and 
KENNETH  JORDAN  '89 
was  an  usher. 

Monicanne  Sullivan  and 
JAMES  G.  KIDD  '89, 
October  23,  1993,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  DARRYL  DONLIN 
'89,  JOHN  HALE  '89, 
DICK  KAISER  '89,  and 
CRAIG  LEONARDI  '89 
attended. 

CATHY  JANELLE 
SCHENCK  '89  and  Ed 
Pickett  Jr.,  February  25.  1995, 
White  Deer,  Pa.  PAMELA 
HABIG  '87  was  a  bridesmaid. 

SHARON  L.  LETTERMAN 

'90  and  Richard  Reeder, 
April  1,  1995. 


ANTOINETTE  LETTINI 
'90  and  MICHAEL  P. 

MONTAGUE  '88,  March  19, 
1994,  Linden,  N.J.  The 
bridesmaids  included 
LYSA  JUDSON  '89  and 
BERNADETTE 
STEVENS  '90. 

MELINA  SCHERER  '90 

and  Lawrence  Shiner,  October 
2,  1994,  Wayne,  N.J.  Parti- 
cipating in  the  wedding  was 
FELISHA  ELMORE  '90. 

TRACY  MARIE 
SPANGLER  '90  and  James 
Sean  O'Brien,  November  2, 

1994,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Lori  Hartzel  and  TODD  W. 
LEATHERS  '90,  June  17, 

1995,  Montoursville,  Pa. 

LORI  ANN 
BROKENSHIRE  '91  and 

Kenneth  Hoates,  April  30, 

1994,  Dallas,  Pa.  BARBARA 
REYNOLDS  '91  was  a 
bridesmaid  and  JENNIFER 
KLEIN  '91  was  an  attendant. 

MARGARET  HAYDEN  '91 

and  Joseph  McCloud,  October 
8,  1994,  Bluepoint,  N.Y. 
KIRSTEN  FRITZ  '91  was  a 

bridesmaid. 

ERIN  L.  HURSEN  '92  and 

Keith  Adams,  May  6,  1995, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  Bridesmaids 
included  MARIJO  MULLEN 
'92,  GRETA  SEASHOLTZ 
'91,  and  SAMANTHA 
SHERMAN  '92 

WENDY  S.  LOCKCUFF  '92 

and  Wayne  Mahonski.  April 
22.  1995,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

LISA  ROTUNDA  '92  and 

Michael  Tilton,  August  5, 

1995,  Charleston,  S.C. 


ELIZABETH  SNOWMAN 

'92  and  Michael  Baresh. 
April  22,  1995,  Morris 
Plains,  N.J.  Bridesmaids 
included  AMY  ATKINSON 
'92,  JULIE  MAKATCHE 
'92  and  CLAUDLV 
MENDLER  '92. 

LAURIE  PARKINSON  '93 

and  Kevin  Connelly,  April  2, 

1994,  Wilmington,  Del. 
AMANDA  JONES  '93  was 

a  bridesmaid. 

KARIN  PLUMMER  '93 

and  Michael  Botto,  May  20, 

1995,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

JENNIFER  rVY  JUDE 
THOMAS  '93  and  Benjamin 
Barton,  July  15,  1995, 
Warrior  Run,  Pa. 

MARY  MICHELLE 
AYERS  '94  and  Jeffery 
David  Feerrar,  April  22, 
1995.  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Bridesmaids  included 
BRANDY  CARPENTER 
'95  and  MICHELLE 
MYERS  '95. 

AMANDA  WEAVER  '94 

and  Michael  Watkins,  May 
27.  1995.  Williamsport,  Pa. 
RACHEL  BOURIZK  '94 

was  a  bridesmaid. 

CATHERINE 
WOODWARD  '94  and 
LAWRENCE  DiPIANO 

'94,  on  June  24,  1995. 

KAREN  EAKIN  '95  and 
BEN  HECKMAN  '93,  May 

20.  1995.  Picture  Rocks,  Pa. 
MARC  OHLEVGER  '92 

served  as  the  best  man. 

Tisha  Horton  and  ERIC 
O'CONNOR  '95,  July  15, 
1995,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Correction  to  Summer 
1995  Issue:  A  daughter, 
Kelsey  Madeline,  to 
JOLENE  (HALL  '80)  and 
STANLEY  SLOTER  '80. 
July  26.  1994. 

A  son.  Heath  Sherman,  to 
LISA  (HUGHES '91)  and 

Brian  Newcomer,  January 
16,  1995. 


Trtptels  Cluistophei:  Kenneth  and 
Charles  Johnston 

Triplet  sons,  Christopher 
Thomas.  Charles  Andrew, 
and  Kenneth  William,  to 
KATHY  (CONROY  '86) 

and  Chuck  Johnston,  October 
26,  1994. 

A  daughter,  Amanda 
Elizabeth,  to  Kara  and  REES 
E.  DANEKER '68,  June  15, 

1995.  She  joins  her  brother, 
Patrick,  and  sister,  Elizabeth, 
at  home. 

A  daughter,  Caitlyn  Eliza- 
beth, to  Loretta  and  JERRY 
BUTLER  '79,  October  28, 
1994.  She  joins  her  brother. 
Jerry,  age  15,  sister,  Christy, 
age  14,  and  sister,  Caroline, 
age  6,  at  home. 

A  son,  Robert  William,  to 
JOAN  (SCHREIBEIS  '79) 
and  Robert  Mansfield,  April 
16,1994.  He  joins  his  sister, 
Andrea,  at  home. 

A  daughter.  Jacklyn  Penny, 
to  Kathleen  and  BRIAN 
CHURCHILL  '82,  August 
5,  1994.  She  joins  her  sisters. 
Brittany  and  Kristen,  at  home. 


A  son.  Timothy  David,  to 
JOANNE  (MASSER  '83) 
and  BRIAN  VASE Y '81, 

March  13,  1994.  He  joins 
his  sister.  Brandyn  Diane,  at 
home. 

A  daughter.  Jennifer  Mae.  to 
Deniseand  RALPH  J. 

WENTZ '83.  June  20.  1995. 

A  daughter, 
Laura  June,  to 
Julie  and 
LARRY  ESTES 

'84,  November  6, 
1994.  She  joins 
her  brother,  John, 
at  home. 

A  son,  Patrick 
Sean,  to 
PATRICIA 
(McDonald  '84)  and 
PERRY  VALENTINE  '83, 
March  30,  1995.  He  joins 
his  brother,  Colin,  and  his 
sister,  Megan,  at  home. 

A  son,  Gregory  John,  to 
SUSAN  (DELBONO  '85) 
and  GREGORY  HELBECK 

'85.  May  4.  1995. 

A  son.  Ethan  Dakota,  to 
JODI  (STUCK  '85)  and 

Roy  E.  Puller,  April  11,  1995. 

A  son,  William  Stuail,  to 
BETH  (GREEN  '85)  and 

William  Lockfeld,  April  13, 
1995.  He  joins  his  sister. 
Tiffany  Suzanne,  at  home. 

A  daughter,  Gabrielle  Mai^, 
to  MARY  (YORIO  '85)  and 
Stuart  Greenberg,  January  6, 
1995. 

A  son.  Tyler  Alexander, 
January  12,  1993.  Another 
son.  Alexander  David, 
December  18.  1994.  to 
DAWN  (MAZINAS  '86) 
and  Donald  Houpt. 


A  son.  Kyle  Brian,  to 
BARBARA  (BURNETT 
'86)  and  BRIAN  DRUM 

'86,  Aprils,  1995.  He  joins 
his  sister,  Kristen,  at  home. 

A  son.  Noah  Richardson,  to 
JULIA  (CARLYON  '87) 
and  Richard  Greenblatt, 
January  23,  1995.  He  joins 
his  sister,  Zoe,  at  home. 

A  son.  Aaron  James,  to 
KAREN  (HART  '87)  and 
Tom  Fink.  April  17.  1995. 
The  proud  grandparents  are 
Judith  and  JIM  HART  '59. 

A  daughter.  Hanna  Alyssa.  to 
ALICIA  (ARVESON  '88) 
and  John  Salmon.  June  10. 
1995. 

A  son,  Logan  Raymond,  to 
LISA  (ENGLUND  '88)  and 
TODD  BENNER  '88,  June 
11,1994.  He  joins  his  sister, 
Brieanna  Victoria,  at  home. 

A  son,  Tyler  Edward,  to 
MELODY  (GRIESE  '89) 
and  BRUCE  EPLEY  '87, 

March  2,  1995. 

A  daughter.  Victoria  Annette, 
to  CAROL  (THOMPSON 
'89)  and  KEITH 
BARROWS  '90,  January  10, 
1995. 

A  son.  Jeffrey  Ryan,  to 
NANCY  (THORTON  '89) 

and  Jay  Hemby,  April  26, 
1995. 

A  daughter,  Nicole  Marie,  to 
SANDRA  (WARD  '89)  and 

Richard  Ciafardini,  May  17, 
1995. 

A  daughter.  Charity  Elaine, 
to  Clifford  and  CHERYL 
GOOD  '90.  February  8, 
1995.  She  joins  her  brother, 
Clayton  Benjamin,  at  home. 


A  daughter,  Kylee  Belle,  to 
KAREN  (POULTON  '90) 
and  ERIC  JOHN  '90, 

June  14,  1995. 

A  son,  Sean  Patrick,  to 
DEBORAH  (SAUNDERS 
•91)  and  RICHARD 
KAVANAUGH  '89, 

December  19,  1994. 

A  daughter,  Katelyn,  to 
NANCY  (SHANGRAW 
'93)  and  Dennis  DeSanto, 
February  5,  1995. 


^^ 


WE 
NEED 
YOUR 


small 


GIFTS 

Many  large  grant- 
dispensing 
foundations  use 
percentage  of  alumni 

participation  as  a 

measurement  of  the 

worthiness 

of  an  institution. 

Small  gifts  can 

make  a  big  difference. 

Your  $5  or  $25  gift, 
especially  if  you 
have  never  given. 


Lycoming  College 

leverage  in 

winning  grants 

and  awards. 
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1923  •  BERNADINE 
DECKER  NANCARROW 

died  May  1,  1995,  following 
a  lengthy  illness.  She  is 
survived  by  a  son.  Brooks, 
three  grandchildren,  six 
great-grandchildren,  three 
nieces  and  a  nephew.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  James  E. 
NancaiTow,  a  former  principal 
at  Williamspoit  High  School, 
died  in  1975.  Prior  to  her 
death,  she  had  established  the 
"James  and  Bernadine 
Decker  Nancarrow"  Scholar- 
ship to  help  financially  needy 
students  at  Lycoming  College. 

1926  •  Word  was  received  of 
the  death  of  GEORGE  R. 
MCCAHAN.  He  died 
January  26,  1995.  He  had 
lived  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

1927  •  ALICE  BERGER 
LLOYD  died  February  10, 
1995,  after  a  brief  illness. 
She  had  been  living  in 
Williamsport.  Her  husband, 
C.  Gilbert  Lloyd,  died  in 
1963.  She  is  survived  by  a 
son,  DAVID  '73,  a  daughter. 
Beverly  Hieber.  and  five 
grandsons. 

1931  •  OLIVE  LONG 

GOULD  died  June  16.  1995. 
in  a  residential  home  in 
Atherton,  Calif.,  where  she 
lived  for  the  past  few  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Long,  who  was 
President  of  Lycoming 
College  and  its  predecessor 
institution  from  1921-1955. 
She  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  a  son,  and  three 
sisters,  GLADYS  LONG 
ERASER  '27,  DOROTHY 
LONG  SPOTTS  '32,  both 
of  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  and 
Jean  Long  Dunkleberger  of 
South  Williamsport,  two 
brothers,  GEORGE  R. 
LONG  '39  of  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  and  HENRY  L.  LONG 
'56  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 


1932  •  Word  was  received 
of  the  death  of  LUCILLE 
KEEFER  REED.  She  had 

been  living  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

1933  •  MARY  LOUISE 
MONKS  KELIHER 
ANSTINE  died  January  26, 
1995,  inBrynMawr,  Pa.  She 
had  been  a  resident  of 
Beaumont,  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Eagles  Mere.  As  a  volunteer 
and  leader  in  community 
affairs,  she  made  outstanding 
contributions  through  the 
James  V.  Brown  Library,  the 
Williamsport  Home  and  the 
Lycoming  United  Fund. 
She  was  awarded  the  1967 
Grit  Award  for  Meritorious 
Community  Service  and  the 
1966  LUF  Award.  Her  first 
and  second  husbands 
predeceased  her  She  is 
survived  by  a  son,  John  T. 
Keliher,  Jr..  a  daughter. 
KATHERINE  KELIHER 
ALBERTINI  '66  of 
Strafford,  a  brother,  JOHN 
L.  MONKS  '40  of  Eugene, 
Greg.,  and  three  grand- 
children. A  sister, 
KATHRYN  M.  MONKS 
'37  died  in  1991. 

1935  •  DONALD  D. 

MANNO  died  March  11. 
1995,  following  an  extended 
illness.  He  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  Williamsport 
Home.  He  was  an  out- 
fielder for  the  Boston  Bees 
major  league  baseball  team 
in  the  1940's.  Surviving 
besides  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Betty),  are  a  son.  Rev.  John 
K.  Manno,  and  a  daughter. 
Dona  E.  Jones. 

1936  •  WILLIAM  L. 
DENTLER  died  February  8. 
1995.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sara.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  resided  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


1938  •  CATHARINE  C. 
BURRELL  died  March  26, 
1995,  in  Tryon  Place,  N.C. 
Surviving  are  two  sisters  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 
The  College  has  received 
word  that  Catharine  remem- 
bered her  alma  mater  in  her 
will.  We  are  grateful  for  her 
thoughtfulness. 

1938  •  HORACE  L. 
HINKELMAN  died  June  9, 
1995  in  Licking  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  had  been  living 
in  Heath.  Ohio.  Surviving  is 
his  wife  of  54  years,  Pauline. 

1939  •  DAN  STEAD 
COLLINS  died  August  9, 
1995,  at  his  home  in 
Amherst,  Mass.  A  professor 
of  English  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  for  more 
than  30  years  until  retirement 
in  January  1987.  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  leading 
journal  in  Renaissance 
studies  and  was  instiaimental 
in  providing  faculty  support 
and  direction  for  the 
University's  W.E.B.  DuBois 
Library.  He  earned  his 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  buried  in 
Wildwood  Cemetery. 
Williamsport.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Pauline. 

1939  •  Word  was  received  of 
the  death  of  LOUIS 
MALKIN.  He  had  been 
living  in  Williamsport. 

1939  •  M.  ELIZABETH 
MOSSER  RUSH  died 
February  7.  1995,  in  the 
Williamsport  Hospital  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  is  survived 
by  two  daughters. 


1940  •  PAUL  V. 

SULLIVAN  died  March  27, 
1995,  in  Union  Hospital.  He 
had  resided  in  Cranford,  N.J. 
He  was  the  chief  executive 
officer  and  president  of  the 
Port  Newark  Refrigerated 
Warehouse  for  10  years. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Betty, 
and  a  son,  Dennis. 

1941  •  ROBERT  E. 
FETTERMAN  died  May 
10,  1995,  in  the  emergency 
room  of  Muncy  Valley 
Hospital.  He  was  living  in 
Montgomery  at  the  time.  He 
and  his  wife  owned  and 
operated  Cady's  Newstand, 
Williamsport  for  33 

years.  In  addition  to  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  he  is  survived  by  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

1942  •  ANNA  VIOLA 
WHEELER,  retired  teacher, 
died  April  7,  1995,  in  Phoebe 
Berks  Health  Care  Center, 
Inc.,  Wemersville,  Pa.,  where 
she  had  been  a  patient 

since  October  1994.  She 
taught  classes  in  Reading 
Business  School  for  35  years. 

1947  •  STANLEY  E. 

KELLY  died  May  21,  1995, 
at  home  in  Montoursville 
after  an  extended  illness.  He 
was  a  retired,  self-employed 
commercial  artist.  Surviving 
is  a  sister,  Mildred,  with 
whom  he  lived. 

1950  •  PAUL  E.  ARNEY 

died  July  12,  1995,  at  home 
in  Peoria,  111.  He  retired  in 
May  1995  as  associate 
emeritus  professor  from  The 
Bradley  University  College 
of  Business.  He  had  taught 
for  38  years.  He  and  his 
wife.  HELEN  TROISI  '52, 
would  have  observed  their 
44th  wedding  anniversary 
this  past  September  He  was 
named  in  Outstanding 
Educators  of  America  1972. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
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was  working  on  a  history  of 
The  Bradley  Marketing 
Department.  Surviving, 
besides  his  wife,  are  three 
sons,  three  daughters  and  one 
grandchild. 

1950  •  ROBERT  G. 
CHRISTIE  died  July  4, 
1995,  in  The  Williamsport 
Hospital.  He  had  lived  in 
Montoursville.  Surviving 
besides  his  wife,  Doris,  are 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

1950  •  THEODORE 
LOWDERMILK  JR.  died 
April  29,  1995,  inTripler 
Hospital,  Kailua,  Hawaii.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean, 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

1950  •  JOHN  I.  WINTER 

died  November  16,  1994.  He 
was  residing  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Louise,  three  daughters  and 
a  son. 

1951  •  JOHN  E.  FLEXER, 

died  Junes.  1995,  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Leonardtown.  Md.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife.  Dolores. 

1952  •  MAHLON  D. 
HURLBERT,  JR.  died 
February  25,  1995,  at 
Montefiore  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  is 
survived  by  a  sister,  Marion. 
He  was  a  retired  minister  of 
the  Western  PA.  Conference 
of  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

1953  •  BENJAMIN  L. 

GAUL  died  May  11,  1995, 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  SHIRLEY  WILL- 
IAMS '51.  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 


1953  •  Word  was  received  of 
the  death  of  VERNON 
HEVNER,JR.  He  died 
January  29.  1995.  He  had 
lived  in  Park  Ridge.  N.J. 

1955  •  WAYNE  L.  GREEN 

died  January  27.  1995.  at  his 
home  in  Montoursville. 
Surviving  besides  his  wife  and 
parents,  is  a  son  and  daughter. 

1961  •  ARNOLD  L 
SHERMAN  died  July  3. 
1995.  He  was  residing  in 
Anchorage.  Alaska.  His 
wife.  Luz.  survives  him. 

1961 'J.  RICHARD 
WIDMANN  died  February  2. 
1995.  He  retired  in  1993  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Jersey  Shore 
Area  School  District.  He 
received  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  from  Penn 
State  University  and  was  a 
certified  addiction  psycho- 
therapist. His  daughter  and 
son  survive  him. 

1963  •  ROBERT  W. 
FRALEIGH  died  February  2. 
1995.  He  earned  his  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport.  He  taught  in  the 
New  Canaan  School  District 
for  31  years.  He  had  lived  in 
Rowayton.  Conn.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two 
children  and  two  step- 
children. 

1968  •  LINDA  BAUGHMAN 
CALLAHAN  died  May  29, 
1995,  after  a  long  illness. 
She  had  lived  in  Erie.  She 
was  employed  as  a  laboratory 
supervisor  at  the  Regional 
Cancer  Center.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  treasurer 
of  her  local  chapter.  Associa- 
tion for  Practitioners  of 
Infection  Control.  She  is 
survived  by  her  mother,  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 


1969  •  JUDITH  HENRY 

BURNETT  died  April  13. 
1995,  after  a  ten  year  battle 
with  breast  cancer.  Her 
husband,  Charles,  wrote  to 
say,  "she  continued  to  work 
nine  of  those  ten  years, 
learned  to  scuba  dive  with 
our  son  and  daughter, 
traveled  and  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  .see  that  we 
had  a  normal  family  life. 
She  fought  her  cancer  with  a 
vengeance  during  extensive 
chemotherapy,  radiation  and 
bone  marrow  transplant.  She 
died  nine  months  after 
ending  all  treatments."  She 
had  lived  in  Wurtsboro.  N.Y. 


1974  •  JOHN  E. 
ATKINSON  died  May  6, 
1995.  at  his  Cogan  Station 
home,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  retired  in  1976  as  an 
industrial  arts  teacher  for 
Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  Philadelphia.  He  had 
worked  for  23  years  as  a 
machinist  in  the  photoflash 
division  of  GTE  Sylvania 
prior  to  becoming  visually 
impaired.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife.  Isabelle.  a  son.  three 
stepdaughters  and  a  stepson. 


Give 


Stock  to 
Lycoming 


American  taxpayers  can 
make  charitable  gifts  of 
stocks  and  bypass  capital 
gains  taxes,  in  effect  using 
paper  profits  to  help  reduce 
federal  and,  perhaps,  state 
income  taxes.  Plus  the 
charitable  gift  is  eligible  for 
an  income  tax  deduction  at 
its  fair  market  value  at  the 
time  it  is  given  as  a  gift. 

Many  investors  see  a 
charitable  gift  of  stocks  as  a 
way  to  divest  themselves  of 
unwanted  stock  at  minimal 
cost  to  themselves — and 
benefit  a  worthy  organization. 

Please  note:  stock  certifi- 
cates must  be  turned  over  to 
the  College.  Selling  the 
stock  first  will  result  in 
capital  gains  tax. 
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TO      GIVE      TO 

LYCOMING 
COLLEGE 

Your  gifts  to 
Lycoming  College 
play  an  especially 

critical  role  to 
meet  endowment, 

building,  and 

operational  needs. 

There  is  more 

than  one  way, 

however,  to  give 

a  gift  to 

Lycoming. 


Outright  Gifts 

A  current  outright  gift  is 
immediately  deductible.  The 
gift  can  be  in  the  fomi  of  cash, 
appreciated  securities,  and 
real  and  personal  property, 
such  as  art,  books,  and  other 
valuables.  Generally  speak- 
ing, appraisals  are  required 
for  substantial  gifts  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property. 

Life  Income  Plans 

There  are  three  types  of 
life  income  plans.  Each  plan 
(unitrust,  annuity  trust,  or  the 
Lycoming  College  Pooled 
Income  Fund)  pays  income  to 
the  donor  and  named  benefi- 
ciaries. At  the  termination  of 
the  income  interest,  the 
remainder  of  the  trust  princi- 
pal becomes  the  property  of 
the  College.  The  charitable 
deduction  is  the  value  of  the 
remainder  interest  and  is 
deductible  in  the  year 
of  the  transfer  of  the  gift 
asset  to  the  trust  or  fund. 

The  unitrust  pays  income 
at  a  fixed  percent  of  the  assets 
in  trust  as  revalued  annually, 
whereas  the  annuity  trust  pays 
a  fixed  dollar  amount  that 
remains  constant  for  the  term 
of  the  trust. 

The  Lycoming  College 
Pooled  Income  Fund  allows 
donors  to  make  gifts  to  the 
Fund,  and  receive  life  income. 
The  beneficiary  is  paid  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  pooled  fund's 
net  income  based  upon  the 
number  of  units  attributable 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
donor's  contribution.  The 
value  of  the  remainder  is  the 
value  of  the  gift.  Please  ask  for 
additional  detailed  informa- 
tion if  you  are  interested  in 
this  type  of  gift  opportunity. 

Charitable 
Gift  Annuities 

Charitable  gift  annuities 
are  contracts  between  the 
donor  who  contributes  cash 


or  appreciated  property  in 
exchange  for  a  guaranteed  or 
fixed  annuity  payment  for  the 
life  of  the  donor.  One 
additional  annuitant  can  be 
provided  for.  The  charitable 
gift  portion  of  the  gift  is  the 
remainder  or  present  value  of 
the  College's  future  interest. 
Additionally,  when  the 
annuity  payments  are  made, 
a  portion  of  the  payments  are 
return  of  principal,  and  thus 
are  tax  free,  whereas  the 
balance  is  taxable  as  ordinary 
income  when  paid. 

T\iition  Trust  Plan 

The  Tuition  Trust  Plan  is 
a  special  deferred  gift  annuity 
program  for  college  bound 
youngsters.  Annuity  pay- 
ments, paid  in  four  equal 
annual  installments,  are 
accelerated  or  "commuted" 
to  begin  in  the  annuitants" 
18th  year.  Actuarial  calcula- 
tions, as  in  the  other  deferred 
gift  annuity  products,  are 
used  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  remainder  or  present 
value  of  the  College's  future 
interest,  which  is  the  amount 
of  gift.  The  payment  to  the 
recipients  is  partially  a  tax 
free  return  of  principal  with 
the  balance  taxable  as 
ordinary  income  when  paid. 

Reserved  Life 
Estates 

In  some  cases  a  donor 
may  make  a  gift  of  a  personal 
residence  or  farm,  retaining 
the  right  to  possession  of  the 
property  for  life,  but  receive 
a  tax  benefit  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the 
donor's  age  at  the  time  of 
transfer. 

Life  Insurance 

The  College  can  be 
named  the  beneficiary.  Also, 
if  the  College  is  both  the 
beneficiary  and  the  owner. 


the  gifts  to  the  College  to 
cover  premium  costs  are  tax 
deductible. 

Gifts  by  Will 

A  donor  may  make  a  gift 
by  will  by  means  of  a  simple 
outright  bequest  of  cash, 
securities,  or  other  property. 
Testamentary  charitable 
remainder  trusts  can  also  be 
established,  providing  income 
for  life  to  a  designated  bene- 
ficiary, with  the  remainder 
gifted  to  the  College.  Each 
of  these  gifts  entitles  your 
estate  to  a  charitable  estate 
tax  deduction. 

Matching  Grants 

Remember  that  matching 
gift  opportunities  through 
corporate  matching  gift 
programs  and  foundation 
challenges  can  increase  the 
value  of  certain  gifts. 

Special  Comments 

Each  gift  planning  opport- 
unity requires  careful  con- 
sideration. This  outline  high- 
lights some  but  not  all  of  the 
procedures  and  tax  implica- 
tions. Capital  gains,  gift  tax, 
and  estate  tax  issues  also 
must  be  evaluated  in  the 
context  of  the  type  of  gift 
considered.  It  is  important 
that  each  donor  considering 
these  gift  planning  opportu- 
nities discuss  the  form  of  gift 
with  his  or  her  legal  advisers 
to  determine  the  suitability  of 
the  gift  in  light  of  his  or  her 
income,  gift,  and  estate  tax 
circumstances. 

For  more  information 
on  how  to  make  your  gift  to 
the  Campaign,  contact: 
the  Development  Office 
Lycoming  College 
Williamsport,  PA  17701 
(717)321-4036 
1-800-345-3920. 
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O.  *  The  Lycoming  Heritage 
Lump  •  $305.95 
+  tax  $10.00  shipping 

P.  Lycoming  Tie:  Gold  with  navy  stripes; 
Navy  with  gold  stripes  •  $14.50 

Q.  Folding  umbrella  by  Storm  Duds  in 
royal  with  gold  imprint  •  $9.25 

R.  *  Lycoming  Mantel  Clock,  solid  cherry. 
Westminster  Chimes  •  $279.95 
+  tax  $9.00  shipping 

S.  Wooden  replica  of  Long  Hail  or  Clarke 
Chapel  •  $13.75 

T.  Lycoming  College  playing  cards.  Navy 
with  seal  •  $4.95 

*  (Engraved  nameplate  on  the  Lamp  or 
Mantel  Clock  $15.) 


D.  K-3V  Gray  Crew  Sweatshirt  by  Nu 
Sportsware  with  Lycoming  in  navy 
tackle  twill  on  the  front  and  large  split 
L  on  back  in  navy  and  gold  twill. 

M,  L,  XL  $48.95 

E.  K-930  Gray  Sweatshirt  by  Cotton 
Exchange  with  navy  and  gold  Lycoming 
College  on  front.  Split  L  on  back 

M,  L,  XL  $36.95  XXL  $38.95 

F.  K-980  Oxford  Gray  Tee  by  Cotton 
Exchange  with  Lycoming  in  navy  across 
the  front  •  M,  L,  XL,  XXL  $13.95 

G.  K-933  Mesh  Shorts  by  Cotton  Exchange 
in  navy,  black,  gold,  white  with  left  leg 
design  •  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL  $19.95 


ORDER  BY 
CALLING 

(717)  321-4049 


Lycoming  imprinted  pewter  by 
Universal  Pewter  (limited  quantities) 


H.  #OOS  Collectors  plate 
1.  #OOTMug  lOoz. 
.1.  #OOU  Baby  cup 
K.  #()0V  Bud  vase 
L.  #OOW  Napkin  rings 
M.  #00X  Collectors  spoon 
N.  #00Y  Bell 


$21.75  + tax 

$20.95  +  tax 

$12.50  +  tax 

$11.75  +  tax 

$5.50  +  tax 

$6.25  +  tax 

$6.75  +  tax 


POSTAGE      & 
HANDLING 


$9.99  or  less  add  $3.2.'> 

SIO.OO- $19.99  add  $4.00 

$20.00  -  $39.99  add  $4..50 

$40.00  or  more  add  $5.50 

K.vcept  for  chairs,  add  $10.00  each. 


IMease  add  6%  sales  tax  on  all  items 
except  clothing. 

Ml  orders  will  be  shipped  U.P.S.  Please 
.illow  f)  tti  S  weeks  delivery. 
MAIL  TO: 
CAMPUS  STORE 
Lycoming  College 
Williamsport.  PA,  17701 


ITEM  LETrHR 

QTY. 

SIZE 

UNIT  PRICE 

TOTAL  PRICE 

ORDER 

BY  PHONE 

CALL 

(717)  321-4049 


Merchandise  Total 

PA  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax  except  on 
clothing. 

Add  shipping  and 
handling  charge  on 
merchandise  total 

only, 

TOTAL  ORDER 


NAME 


CITY. 
/IP    _ 


STATE 


PHONE ( 


SIGNATURE 


n  Check  or  Money  Order      DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 

enclosed  payable  to 
Lycoming  College. 


□  visa 

□  mastercard 


Exp.  Date  - 

Card  #  - 


LYCPMING 

MyraziNE 


LYCOMING  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA  17701-5192 

VOLUME  11  •  NO.  2 


Second  Class  Postage 

PAID 

Williamsport,  PA 
17701-5192 


NOVEMBER  30  •  DECEMBER.  1,  2,  &  7  -  9 

Little  Mary  Sunshine.  Arena  Theatre.  8  p.m. 

♦  * 

DECEMBER  2 

Accounting  Banquet.  Charles  Williams  '79 

as  guest  speaker  •  Williamsport  Holiday  Inn 

6:00  p.m.  •  Reservations  required. 

■»  * 

DECEMBER  3 

Prospective  student  receptions: 

Lahaska  •  Peddler's  Village.  2-4  p. in. 

York  •  Yorktowne  Hotel.  2-4  p.m. 

Harrisburg  •  Holiday  Inn.  6-8  p.m. 

♦  ♦ 

DECEMBER  10 

Christmas  Candlelight  Service.  Clarke  Chapel 
6:40  p.m.  •  Tickets  available  after  Dec  5.  •  Call  321-4065. 


DECEMBER  10 

Prospective  student  receptions: 

Pottsville  •  Pottsville  Club,  2-4  p.m. 

Parsippany  •  N.J..  Sheraton  Tara.  2-4  p.m. 

Bethlehem  •  Hotel  Bethlehem,  6-8  p.m. 

*  * 

JANUARY  7 

Prospective  student  receptions: 

Stroudshurg  •  Stroudsmoor  Resort,  2-4  p.m. 

Clarks  Summit  •  The  Inn  at  Nichols  Village,  6-8  p.m. 

Radnor  •  Radnor  Hotel,  2-4  p.m. 

Princeton  •  N.J..  Hyatt  Regency  6-8  p.m. 


0000200865 

Dr.    Susan   and   Mr.    Albert   N.    A 
1220   Woodmom:   Avenue 
Williamsport  PA  17701 


JANUARY  11  •  FEBRUARY  22 

Berta  Golahny.  paintings  and  prints, 

Lycoming  College  Art  Gallery. 

•-  ♦ 

JANUARY  27 

Post  game  reception  for  basketball  TBA 
*  * 

FEBRUARY  11 

Lycoming  College  Tour  Choir  at 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  New  York  City. 

»  * 

FEBRUARY  17 

Admissions  Open  House  at  Lycoming 
•-  « 

MARCH  7  •  APRIL  5 

Lee  Ann  Schmidt,  photographer  and  computer  artist. 
Lycoming  College  Art  Gallery. 


MARCH  15 

Sandra  Reeves.  The  Late.  Great  Ladies  of  Blues  ami  Jazz. 
Lycoming  College  Artist  Series,  Community  Arts  Center,  8  p.m. 


Cover  photo  by  Terry  Wild  Studio 


